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The War Challenge 


UST NOW every recreation worker wants to make his skill count for the most. Am I doing what 
J is most important? is the question he asks. How can I be keener to discriminate between the 


essential and the nonessential? 


[he recreation worker knows that in the country at large in the year 1943 a minimum of 
6,400,000 persons is being added to the war industries and to the armed forces. This means a 
very great disturbance to individuals and to families, and recreation workers have much to do in 
keeping life strong and on-going. 


Among the questions the recreation workers are asking themselves as they think of this situa- 


tion are the following 


Am I doing everything in my power to keep up the physical and mental health 
of the men, women, and children in the families in my neighborhood? 


Am I keeping in mind all of the difficulties that are coming to these individuals 
because of the changes that are taking place? 


Am I doing everything in my power to lessen absenteeism in war industry? 


Am I recognizing that in wartime men and women want to give war service as 
a part of their leisure-time activity? 


Am I doing everything I can to help directly and through other agencies in 
caring for the children of mothers who are working in war industry? 


Am I remembering that these years now are years when youth are feeling 
important because youth are so much in demand in the Army and in war 
industry ? 


Am [| taking this into consideration in helping youth to plan their own 
recreation? 


Am I remembering that in a time when so much of the world is being bombed 
by high explosives, when there is so very much talk about force and 
destruction, boys and girls of adolescent age are bound to be thinking more 
in terms of violence, and am I, in order to meet this situation, planning 
to help as far as I can with recreation programs wherever carried on in 
my community? 


Am I recognizing the momentous times in which we are living? 


Am I seeing that although the routine work must be carried on, world decisions 
are being made by the citizens of our country which will affect the future 
of the world for generations, and am I helping people to have opportunity 
for free discussion under discipline 1n the various centers that I am 
responsible for? 
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“HOW MANY WAR STAMPS DID WE SELL?" 


Two young box office clerks count their receipts after a performance at the 
Children's Theater, sponsored by the Recreation Department in Memphis, Tennessee. 
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The Recreation Year Book 


HE RECREATION YEAR Book is a record of community recreation programs, facili- 
oe es, and services in American towns, cities, and counties. It includes reports of 
recreation agencies that conduct playgrounds, recreation buildings, or community-wide 
recreation programs under leaders paid from local funds or of agencies that operate for 


community use such facilities as golf courses, bathing beaches or swimming pools. 


Most of the YeAr Book reports are from municipal authorities but some are from 
private agencies furnishing community-wide recreation programs. Recreation services 
of park and school departments are included, but the YEAR Book does not contain a 
record of all forms of park service nor of school physical education or recreation 
programs provided only for children enrolled in the school. The YEAR Book contains 
no reports of recreation service furnished entirely by leaders paid from emergency funds. 


The expenditures data reported cover only the funds spent for the recreation ser- 
vices recorded in the YEAR Book. These figures are not to be confused with the ‘Rec- 
reation”’ expenditures in the “Financial Statistics of Cities’? reports issued by the U. %. 
Bureau of Census. Census figures include expenditures for municipal parks, museums, 
community celebrations, band concerts, and street trees as well as for the recreation 


facilities and services reported in the YEAR Book. 


The YEAR Book, containing as it does an annual record of the expenditures, facili- 
ties, personnel, and services of recreation agencies in most cities, affords a guide to the 
growth and development of the community recreation movement. It enables public au- 
thorities or interested persons to compare their city’s provision for recreation with that 
of other cities of the same population or in the same state. The tables indicate the cities 
that employ full-time year-round leaders and that conduct recreation under different 
forms of managing authorities. The information on expenditures can be used to advan- 
tage in submitting and supporting requests for recreation budgets. The YEAR Book 
affords a basis for a study of the extent to which cities have attained accepted 
standards of municipal recreation. In short, it provides the only available source of 
information as to the status, scope, and services of community recreation agencies in 


American cities. 


Recreation authorities have given evidence of their loyalty to the recreation move- 
ment and their appreciation of the value of the YEAR Book by submitting reports year 
after year. In spite of the fact that they are working under great pressure in meet- 
ing the increasing wartime demands, a large majority of them submitted a report for 
the 1942 YEAR Boox. The National Recreation Association wishes to express its ap- 
preciation to the community recreation leadership of America for its hearty cooperation 
in the preparation of this important service project. 
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| A Summary of Community Recreation in 1942 | 





Number of cities with play leadership or supervised facilities........ 1,075 | 

Total number of separate areas reported..................0.0-00 19,557 ' ( 

Total number of play areas and special facilities reported: 
CUIRGOOF GIMVRVOUNES 25... 26. occ cee csees's 8,739 v 
OCPORLION DUNES 65 iso ec eee cides oes 1,721 me 





indoor recreation cefiters ............65.k.65 2,728 ; 
Paay Gis CONS SINGEES 2... .. . oe cce cess. 809 y 
I ie aad Ba, Aloo een bd ea A 491 E 
ON SS ae ee ae, 802 . 
EE EES. Sed ooh ns ee oN 3,645 . 


EE CN i orale oes bea eal eon oe 529 eo. 
EE re. dene ehacebaae was 296 ° 
Camps—day and other organized............ 205 | og, 
FOS PERE OT eee Dalen ee 380 | | 
ee sg ee 2,900 | Be 
ob he ee asin sous ha ses 9,190 th 
ee in a ae vale vce ee eae ee Od 2,831 O 
Ce a oe ee 3,644 : 
en elds Gok Bb ain pa easca ek oe 80 } ol 
awe ae 9,207 | : 
I © Ske RD se ee ea Bie dng 272 be 
EE OE iss kc ewes oeccewesenne' 1,190 th 
EE RS ee PAE NE Let eee eae 11,516 

Oe ee eh a we etn eG oo oe. 3 133 


‘ ° * 
NE ss ak a tee waa thea eee es 235 
I, a a i ee ara aa a aa 1,608 
Total number of employed recreation leaders..................... 31,830° 
Total number of leaders employed full time the year round......... 3,630 ai 


meen meer Of volunteer leaders... ..< oo 5c nck ince cc ccc cee eee 14,479 
maeer aremmer Of OLNET VONINIRGETS o.. 5 2 6 nk ee ie cc cic cee cwsee. 18,101 
Total expenditures for public recreation.............20ceeeeeeeee $34,824,829 * 





(1) This figure it uitdoor playgrounds, recreation buildings, indoor recreation centers, play and coasting streets, 
athletic fields, bathing beaches, golf courses, picnic areas, and camps. 

(2) 5,586 were emerg leaders 

(3) $3,452,129 of tl umount was emergency funds. 
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Community Recreation in 1942 


{MUNITY RECREATION SERVICE, like every 
other aspect of life in America, has been af- 


fected by the war. Ways in which the work 


of local recreation agencies was influenced by the 
war situation in 1942 are revealed by the RECREA- 
TION YEAR Book, the annual report of community 


recreatio! 
though fewer cities submitted reports than in the 
years mmediately preceding 1942, this YEAR 
Book provides comprehensive data on recreation 


programs, facilities, and service. Even 


in local communities last year. 

Reports for the YEAR Book for 1942 were sub- 
mitted by 950 municipalities * — towns, cities, 
counties, townships, and school districts — repre- 


senting every state in the Union as well as Hawaii 
and Canada. They record recreation services in 
1,075 communities and cover the recreation work of 


1,167 agencies.** Many cities that have submitted 


reports for several years failed to provide informa- 
tion for 1942; 302 cities that were represented in 
the Year Book for 1941 are missing this year. 
Only 30 of these reported no service and it is 


known that most of the others conducted recrea- 
tion work in 1942.*** Had these cities responded, 
the Year Boox would not only give a more ac- 
curate picture of community recreation last year, 
but would show a general expansion of most rec- 
reation services. Instead, due to the smaller num- 
ber of cities reporting, the summary figures are, on 
the whole, somewhat lower than in IQ4I. 


*In the tables that follow the term “cities” is applied to 
all types of municipalities. 
**The reports from the following were received too late 


to be listed separately in the statistical tables although 
information in them was included in the summary 
hgures: Ventura, Cal.; Olney, Ill.; Springfield, II. 
(Water, Light, and Power Department); Hobart, 
Ind.; Swampscott, Mass.; Ithaca, N. Y. (South Side 


Community Center) ; Bradford, Butler, and Mt. Leba- 

non, Fa 

***Most of these are small communities but the list in- 
cludes such cities as Birmingham, Ala.; San Fran- 
cise i]. (parks) ; Evansville and South Bend, Ind. ; 
Kansas City, Kans.; Camden County, N. J.; Harris- 
burg, Pittsburgh (schools) and Scranton, Pa.; and 
Chattanooga, Tenn. There were several reasons for 
the failure to receive reports. Many workers received 
their blanks in army camps, overseas stations or indus- 
tria] centers. In some cities new workers failed to 
realize the importance of the YEAR Book; in others, 
records—in some cases kept by WPA leaders—were 
n¢ nger available. Some agencies were so over- 
worked ar d understaffed that it was felt impossible to 
Tl t a report 
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Community recreation agencies continued, to 
serve the normal needs of the people but in many 
cities programs were adjusted or expanded to meet 
the special demands for service to the men in uni- 
form or workers in war industries. The YEAR 
Book contains a list of the 261 cities providing 
recreation services for men in the armed forces 
and of the 271 cities which established them for 
war workers. In many other communities service- 
men and workers in war industries were served 
through the regular recreation program. 

Recreation agencies also responded to the re- 
quest that they assume a large share in the pro- 
grams sponsored by the local civilian defense au- 
thorities. The Year Book lists the 314 cities 
where recreation authorities had a major respon- 
sibility for the civilian defense recreation pro- 
gram and the 252 cities where they did likewise in 
connection with the physical fitness activities. 

The following are a few of the major trends and 
developments in 1942 as revealed by the YEAR 
Book figures. 


Leadership. In spite of heavy losses in leader- 
ship personnel to the armed forces and other war- 
time agencies, the recreation staff was maintained 
in most cities. The total number of leaders paid 
from regular funds, 26,2 was higher than in 
any previous year. This increase in leadership is 
also reflected by the higher amount paid in lead- 
ers’ salaries. It may be explained in part by the 
need for replacing WPA leaders and also by the 
turnover in recreation personnel during the year, 
requiring the employment of additional workers. 


Full-time year-round workers, numbering 3,630, 
were not quite as numerous as in 1941 but ex- 
ceeded the total of all other years. The widespread 
demand for men and women to help with recrea- 
tion programs resulted in a record number of vol- 
unteer leaders. A total of 14,479 persons were re- 
ported serving in this capacity in 1942 in addition 
to a larger number who served in other ways. 
Nearly 17,000 volunteers were enrolled in train- 
ing courses. 

Program. Recreation programs, in spite of war- 
time expansion, provided in general the same types 
of activities as before. Active games and sports 


retain their place as the predominating type, with 
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softball, baseball, tennis, horseshoes, and swim- 
ming leading the list of activities, ranked accord- 
ing to the number of cities reporting them. The 
wartime influence was noted in the expanding pro- 
grams of gardening, first aid classes and athletic 
and swimming badge tests. 


Playgrounds and Centers. To a large extent, 
community recreation programs are built around 
the playgrounds and indoor centers which afford 
large numbers of people regular opportunities for 
participation in recreation programs. Fewer play- 
grounds, recreation buildings, and indoor recrea- 
tion centers were reported in 1942 than in the 
preceding year, undoubtedly due to the failure of 
many cities to report and to the withdrawal of 


WPA leadership 


were reported and 4,449 buildings and centers. 


Even so, 8,739 playgrounds 
The total attendances of participants and specta- 
tors reported at 8,005 playgrounds were nearly 
300 million, while at 3,481 buildings the yearly 
attendance of participants alone equalled more than 


So million. 


Facilities. Little expansion is noted in recrea- 


tion facilities as there was little new construction 


in 1942. The increase in the number of golf 
courses, bowling greens, picnic areas, and a few 
other types was doubtless a result of the new 
reports received from leads afforded by the 1940 
study of Municipal and County Parks. The oc- 
cupation of facilities and buildings by the armed 
forces, especially in coast cities, accounts in part 
for the drop in the YEAR Boox figures. Tennis 
courts, softball diamonds, and horseshoe courts in 
the order named are most numerous although 
more cities report softball diamonds than any other 
type of facility. Swimming centers, picnic areas, 
and ice skating areas in the order named attracted 
the largest number of participants, followed closely 


by softball diamonds 


Finances. Expenditures for recreation from reg- 
ular funds totaled $31,372,700. Although slightly 
less than 1941 and more than $7,000,000 below the 
1930 peak, this amount represents the highest cur- 
rent expenditure for leadership, operation, and 


record for land, 


maintenance on Funds spent 
buildings, and permanent improvements, on the 
other hand, dwindled still further in 1942, reach- 
ing the lowest total since 1935. Taxes and other 
public funds continued to be the chief source of 
income, providing 82 per cent of the total funds, 
the source of which was reported. Bond issues 


were few and for small amounts: over a 28 vear 
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period, only in 1918 was the total amount voted 
for recreation bonds less than in 1942. Fees and 
charges furnished a slightly greater percentage of 


income this year. 


Administration. Authorities administering §rec- 
reation in conjunction with park service nosed out 
separate recreation departments for first place by a 
margin of two in 1942. The separate recreation 
department, however, strengthened its position as 
the predominating agency furnishing year-round 
recreation service. Sixty per cent of the separate 
recreation departments reporting employed one or 
more full-time year-round leaders in 1942, and 
nearly 60 per cent of all the public agencies report- 
ing such leaders were separate recreation depart- 
ments. Only 21 school authorities reported em- 


ploying full-time recreation leadership in 1942. 


WPA Assistance. For several years the YEAR 
Book has recorded the extent to which local ree- 
reation leaders and funds have been supplemented 
by assistance received through emergency agen- 
cies, primarily the Work Projects Administration. 
Many municipal playgrounds, centers, and pro- 
grams have been carried on because W PA leaders 
and funds were made available, Such assistance 
was gradually withdrawn, however, and by the end 
of 1942 few cities were benefiting from it. A number 
of communities that had relied largely on WPA 
leadership prior to 1942 reported that their recre- 
ation programs were sharply curtailed or com- 





pletely eliminated during the year. Others have | 


indicated that due to the withdrawal of WPA sup- 
port recreation programs will not be carried on in 
1943. Expenditures from WPA funds for the im- 
provement of recreation properties were reported 
in 1942 by only 32 cities and totaled $584,226. 


The YEAR Book figures show that on the whole, 
in spite of wartime difficulties, the community rec- 
reation movement held its own during the first 
year of American participation in the war. The 
list of cities rendering special wartime service 
previously referred to indicates the wholehearted 
response of recreation authorities to the challenge 
toward greater effort. Significant trends and local 
developments of unusual interest in the commu- 
nity recreation field are summarized elsewhere in 
this publication. The intensification of the war m 
1943 1s calling for still greater efforts on the part 
of all people. Local recreation authorities are 
being called upon to make still further adjustment 
and expansion in their services. There is every 
reason to believe that they will meet the challenge 
as they did in 1942. 
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Leadership 


ed 
nd More men and women were reported employed Of the total leaders reported 3,630 served on a 
of for leadership in community recreation programs full-time basis throughout the year. A larger num- 
in 1942 than in any previous year. Their total ber and percentage of these workers were women 
i, number, 26,244, compares with 26,096 reported in than in 1941. Twenty-two fewer cities reported 
1941, the highest previous year. As might be ex- full-time year-round leaders and the total decrease 
- pected fewer men served as recreation leaders in as compared with 1941 was only 131 workers. 
1942, but the loss of such workers was more than These figures indicate that a large percentage of 
7 compensated for by the increased employment of the executives and other personnel that left recre- 
= women. Even so, the men considerably outnum- ation agencies for special wartime service in 1942 
_ her the women leaders was replaced by other leaders. 
ate 
or 
nd ' . 
Ps Recreation Leaders Paid from Regular Funds 
rt- eR PPT CORTE TLE CLEP ETRE 872 
m- Diem (BSt CUS) 6 occ ceversbveceamenevds tedvecniseet seb essvse guebk es 14,287 
\Vomen (6 )7 SNOD. .6.odk6.nd DES CRE ORE RN 640 ta Ode ee e4e eeere eee 11,957 
Fatal (G78 CHIE) noc dnc ns Kee satane eee cde hoe eeesds etd sdsee tnesonnes 26,244 
- Cities with full-time year-round leaders ............. 2.2 ccecccccccccescers 308 
e Men employed full-time year-round (325 cities) .......... 0.20 e eee ee eee eee 2,089 
" \Women employed full-time year-round (219 cities) ............ 00s eee eee 1,541 
" lotal leaders employed full-time year-round (368 cities)................065. 3,630 
yi}, 
a 
TS 
oe Supplementary Leaders 
nd In the early months of 1942 a considerable num- few cities were benefiting from such leadership 
- ber of local recreation authorities continued to service. The emergency leaders numbered less 
A receive the help of leaders provided by the WPA than half those reported in 1941 and the women 
ial and other emergency agencies. The number of outnumbered the men, reversing the situation of 
m | such authorities was much less than in the years the previous year. 
oo immediately preceding, and by the end of 1942, 
\p- 
im CPs SCONE occ caeccdaccacdsicdacrdavesssdccekepenabases DeURANeS 270 
a Te 8 er eee eee er ere Torre ee re ee 2,628 
ed Wramiel (208 CURED ocd 0s ke s0ndieeess sisi 0neisinteeeaeeaees 2,958 
Tete (270 CRMBD 6.0 xe di ther witewsder es 6iinke,ssaedtineneneeeee 5,586 
le, 
ce » 
rst Volunteers 
he , <i ° 
- The number of men and women giving volunteer previous years. Such leaders totaled 14,479 or 
a service to community recreation agencies in 1942 1,627 more than in 1941. The men leaders barely 
Pe totaled 32,580. This figure is less than was re- outnumbered the women, but 59 per cent of the 
nl ported in 1941, but a much larger proportion of volunteers who served in other capacities were 
ad the volunteers served as activity leaders than in women. 
in 
iN Activity Other Total 
- Leaders Volunteers Volunteers 
re CHIGS TOROTUIE 0.4 is dc tcenesbsnsetes 329 226 382 
nt Peet 7,309 7,480 14,789 
ry if. errr rrr rr ere yr 7,170 10,621 17,791 
ge Patel (208 CONGP: ic scdideedcwcuebens 14,479 18,101 32,580 
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Training Courses for Volunteers 


To prepare the volunteer leaders for more ef- courses for volunteers only averaged 24 class hours 

fective service, recreation agencies in 97 cities con- and for the combined group, 54 hours. 
ducted 208 training courses for volunteers only, In addition to the courses indicated in the fol- 
with a total enrollment of 9,493. In 12I cities a lowing table, 70 recreation agencies cooperated 
total of 7,442 teers were enrolled in 318 with others in conducting training institutes for 
courses for bot id and volunteer workers. The volunteers in 1942. 

Vumber of Vumber of V ol- l otal 

Courses unteers Enrolled Class How 


Courses fot nl secsececeees +200 (97 Cities) 9,493 (97 cities) 4,781 (90 


“1t1es ) 


[ 196 courses 


Courses for ind paid workers....... 319 (122 cities) 7,443 (121 cities) 5.904 (116 cities) 
318 courses | 310 courses 
PI ds, Buildi d Ind 
aygrounds, Buildings and Indoor Centers 
Outdoor Playgrounds 
The total 1 t outdoor playgrounds re- showed a marked decrease that is difficult ac- 
ported conduct ler leadership in 1942 was count for. This is particularly true in view of the 
8,739. This is a1 preciably smaller number than fact that the total average attendance of partici- 
has been report the years immediately pre- pants and spectators per playground for the entire 
ceding. It doubtless reflects both the failure of year was higher in 1942. Total attendances 
cities to submit 1 ts and, in part, the with- at all playgrounds reporting during 1942 were 
drawal of WPA leadership which resulted in the 273,858,672. 
closing of a number of playgrounds. The largest The formula for reporting attendance recom- 
percentage of loss was in the number of play- mended by the Records Committee was used in 
grounds conducted throughout the year. 172 cities in 1942, indicating an increasing accept- 
Unlike the preceding year, the average daily at- ance of this formula by local playground authori- 
tendance of participants at summer playgrounds ties. 
Number of outdoor playgrounds for white and mixed groups (774 cities) .......... 8,194 
rere a ee ee ee ee ee 2,25 
Open during summer months only (692 cities). ............. 2... e eee eee 4,761 
Open during the school year only (65 cities)... 2.0.26... ..c cc cecccccceess 339 
See rer Meee EROMUNE 1 EM CME) 5 ok oc os no sn sive ede vewevevacssens &40 
\verage daily summer attendance of participants (5,597 playgrounds in 596 cities)..... 1,271,358 
Average daily nmer attendance of spectators (3,309 playgrounds in 418 cities)...... 268,149 
In addition to the foregoing, outdoor playgrounds for colored people are reported as follows : 
Number of playgrounds for colored people (183 cities) ............ eee eee ee eee eee 545 
ET WOME GONE oi Ga an ao Gwnadena0s edb aawed ese <r edsade ss 180 
Open during summer months only (130 cities)............. eee ee eee eens. 278 
See cramer Geeemae emer Geer (EE CHEN. 5. 6 ice ewe de ee ce seceses 19 
ee era GEmner DONSUNN (SE COREE D ke... 55 nse cc daieeeicw ses secs nea 68 
Average daily summer attendance of participants (417 playgrounds in 129 cities)....... 87,880 
Average daily summer attendance of spectators (343 playgrounds in 95 cities)......... 28,301 
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Total number of playgrounds for white and colored people (777 cities) ...........++. 


Total average daily summer attendance of participants and spectators, white and colored 


(6,014 playgrounds ) 


Total attendance of participants and spectators at playgrounds for white and colored 


people during periods under leadership (7,545 playgrounds in 639 cities) ..........+2 


* In addition to this fig 
1 for 460 playgrounds in 17 cities. 


Recreation Buildings 


8,739 


Ss 


1,655,088 


ire a total attendance of 25,022,990, including figures for facilities other than playgrounds, 


Fewer recreation buildings were reported open participants which totals 57,670,923 at 1,231 build- 
under leadership than in the record year 1941. A ings. This represents an average attendance of 


total of 1,721 such buildings was reported, 162 of 


which were Io! the year. 


colored people. The popularity of 
gs is attested by the attendance of 


these build 


Numbet recreatio! 


‘ seasonal attendance of participants (1,109 buildings in 293 cities)...... 


buildings for white and mixed groups ( 383 cities).............. 


ddition, recreation buildings for colored people were reported as follows : 
Number of recreation buildings for colored people (108 cities) .............0.0e0005 


or seasonal attendance of participants (126 buildings in 8&8 cities)....... 


fotal number of recreation buildings for white and colored people (401 cities)......... 
lotal yearly or seasonal attendance of participants at recreation buildings for white and 
ehloced peonks (1230 Gees Tl Gr GOD i x o.5 5 v5 os hain os 5 Wks ene eee weewews 
*In addit to this figure a total participation of. 423,286, including figures for facilities other than recreation 
ld reported for four buildings in one city. 
Indoor Centers 
Buildings not used primarily for recreation ac- W PA assistance. 
tivities but which a program was carried on In spite of the fact that fewer centers were re- 


under leadership were reported by 378 cities. The 
total number of such centers is 2,728 as compared 


with 3,355 reported the previous year. Undoubt- 2,250 centers. 
edly the decrease in the number of centers is due 
in part, least, to the gradual withdrawal of 
Number of indoor recreation centers for white and mixed group (373 cities)....... 


Total yearly or seasonal attendance of participants (2,099 centers in 294 cities)........ 


/n addition, indoor recreation centers for colored people were reported as follows: 
Number of indoor recreation centers for colored people (74 cities) ................. 


Total yearly or seasonal attendance of participants (156 centers in 61 cities)........... 


Total number of indoor recreation centers for white and colored people (378 cities)... . 


Total yearly or seasonal attendance of participants at indoor recreation centers for white 
Rnd colored people (2,250 COMRRTS Bt BUD CHIES) <.. owes cc cscccscencncanesesseeees 


*In addition to this figure a total participation of 107,220, including figures for facilities other 
centers, was reported for five centers in two cities. 
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more than 47,000 participants per building during 


-— - ( >>* 
57,970,923 


ported, the total attendance of participants was 
greater, 23,157,688 participants being reported at 
This represents a much higher 
average attendance per center than in 1941. 


22.005, 1 


+ 


170 


1,259,767 


>» ~ oR 
-“/< 


23,157,688* 


than indoor 
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Recreation Facilities 


Reports reveal few marked changes in the extent 
to which various recreation facilities were pro- 
vided in 1942. The totals for most of these facili- 
ties are slightly lower than in 1941, due primarily 
to the drop in the number of reports submitted. 
Nevertheless, more bowling greens, golf courses, 
picnic areas, play and coasting streets, and ski 
jumps were reported. Since agencies were not 
asked to indicate the number of facilities opened 
for the first time during the year, as has been done 
previously, it is not known to what extent these 
increases are due to the construction of new facili- 


ties in 1942. However, the small amount reported 


spent for construction makes it probable that these 
facilities were built prior to 1942. 

Tennis courts, numbering 11,516, again head 
the list, and softball diamonds, numbering 9,207, 
replace horseshoes in the second position. Picnic 
areas and baseball diamonds are all but tied for 
fourth place 


Participation figures for 1942 again reveal the 
wide popularity of outdoor recreation activities, 
Swimming centers, in spite of an unfavorable out- 
door season, provided more than 144 million swims, 
Baseball and softball participation, which fell off 
appreciably in 1941, was even less in 1942 al- 
though more than 19% million participations were 
reported. Except for toboggan slides, winter sports 
facilities, with more favorable weather than in 
1941, attracted a large number of enthusiasts. Ten- 
nis, horseshoe, and handball courts, though fewer 
in number, served a markedly greater number of 
participants in 1942. On the other hand, attend- 
ance fell off greatly at archery courts and day 
camps, according to reports. 

In the table which follows the figures in paren- 
theses indicate the number of cities reporting and 
the figures in brackets indicate the number of 
facilities for which information relative to partici- 
pation is given. 


Participation 
} 5 Number Per Season 
1p WOR bie abe ie eens 491 (286) 


\rchery Ranges 212,629 (161) 


[236] 
SR ha nies ede be kee ee os S02 (393) 2,439,054 (183) 
[328] 
PE SND 6 hc ORG Sipe Sew 3,045 (702) 6,253.723 (370) 
| 2,019] 
EE Sy ov oped Reese ad ae es 529 (248) 120,654,976 (148) 
[312] 
i CN: 2 5 abt ns Oe CuO whee whos 296 (85) 192,300 (43) 
[159] 
Ee i Se nd Sahne whoa hers 131 (83) 119,894 (51) 
[82] 
I NN 6s at ose wisi auee a oe re 6 74 (56) 87.439 (35) 
[56] 
isoet Courees (Q-FI008) s . 6 5.c6s siden ev caen 158 (129) 2,048,682 (77) 
[ 100} 
Gott Courses (16-Hole) ......2-.0ce00 222 (137) 5,001,743 (101) 
[| 164] 
ge ee eee 2,900 (187) 6,860,213 (101) 
| [1,383] 
| Pe NON iN Sa cea waenendaes 9,190 (627) 4,489,073 (337) 
| 
[ 4,889 | 
ih SOND 66.5% ode e eae Banas 2,831 (409) 10,477,770 (225) 
| 1,667 | 
PO ooh cee ea karn Waele alerted 3,044 (536) 16,525,285 (274) 
[2,110] 
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Participation 
Vumber Per Season 


] Y 


| Play and Coasting Streets .............. S09 (120) 1,151,510 (O61) 
the [298] 
les 
ut- Shuffleboard COGS 4 sass ciinvecewsece 3,304 (278) 3,129,123 (148) 
ns. [2,126] 
ol Se TONING. cs, fais Sia x Gales bees So (54) 200,255 (20 ) 
al- [46] 
ere 
rts SOUNDAE LUMNONES 6 icc cc ctciaveaesdees 9,207 (731) 13,274,411 (418) 
in [4,601 | 
-N- ) OR > ~ 
<i Stadiums ee et Ee ne ee 272 (181) 4,298,221 (74) 
er 109 | 
ot 
id- Swimming Pools (indoor).............. 205 (106) 3,806,578 (66) 
lay [147] 
™ Sv ing Pools (outdoor)............. 925 (427) 19,637,791 ( 286 ) 
1620 | 
nd 
ot EE SOMEES c.2 a ee eee nee eee en 11,5160 (703) 10,443,492 (383) 
ci- [6,886 | 
ROEE: 6: 5cenixepae eed nde eteee 133 (QI) 1,001,268 (52) 
[So | 
ee TGs ceed hoa ee ek eke 235 (91) 503,577 (43) 
| 109 | 
\ o Bia ie ec es ke Seis 1,608 (422) 5,270,492 (221) 
(828 | 
} 
Of the 1,023 publi agencies reporting in 1942, Agencies Reporting Full-Time 
815 are separate recreation, park, or school depart- Year-Round Leaders 
1 ant ' lolita 1 + ; > ion a mcrae c ; ° . . ° ° ° 
ments. In addition to the public agencies submit- Of the 346 public agencies reporting full-time 
ting YEAR Book reports, 144 private organizations year-round leadership nearly 60 per cent were 
reported on their community recreation programs separate recreation authorities. Sixty per cent of 


the separate recreation authorities employed one 
or more full-time year-round leaders as compared 
with 27 per cent of the park authorities. Only one 
out of seven school authorities reporting for the 
The total number of agencies submitting reports YEAR Book employed full-time year-round leaders 
Community house boards and commu- 


in 1942. In several cities reports were received 


I 


from two or more public or private agencies. 


for 1942 is exceeded only by the number that re- in 1942. 
ported the preceding year. Few changes in the nity building associations lead the private agen- 
wilh a s cies in the provision of leadership on a full-tin 
relative extent to which recreation is administered er id ee 

a coe ‘ year-round basis. 
by different authorities are recorded. Of the major ; 


types, park authorities alone show an increase, ex- Municipal Authorities 


ceeding the number of separate recreation depart- _ : p . — . :; 
Che forms of municipal administration in the 


ments tor the first time in several years, by the cities reporting recreation service in 1942 are 
narrow margin of two. summarized as follows: 
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Authorities 
Recreation 
Authorities Ad 
Park Com 
Park and Re 
Department 
Other depart ( 
the sam« 
Authorities Admu 
School Boaz 
Other Muni 
City Manag: 
Departme [ 
Department 
Golf Commi 
Road ( om 
Departments 
Swimming 
Other muni 
Department 


Private Authorities 
Some of 


the work of lo: 


Playground 
Communit 
Community 
Memoria 
Civic, Neig 
Assoc lati 
Y.M.C.A.’s 
Industrial 
American | 
Lions Clubs 
Welfare Fi 
and Child We 
Park and Plays 
Kiwanis Clul 
7 eat 
Chambers of 


Youth 
Miscellane: 1 


Parent 


(reat 


lfare Organizations 


ring Recreation as a Single Function..........00eeeeeee 
sions, Boards, Departments, Committees, and Councils. ... 
ring Recreation in Conjunction with Park Service........ 
Boards, Departments, and Committees................- 
1 Commissions, Boards, Departments, and Committees. . . . 
irks and Public Property or Buildings................... 


in which park and recreation services are administered by 
ee aes rere re a Te eye ee ee ee 


ring Recreation in Conjunction with School Services..... 
irtments, and other School Authorities................. 


writies Administering Recreation Services.........++45. 
and Borough Councils, County Boards, and similar bodies 


i RS. ier 6 bed e eha he a eed wae Naess oes 


iblic Welfare... 


ublic Service or Public Affairs....... VN «5 RE eee eee 


] 


TE: sss eke «aie eee wee: % kb gleine 6 Oe 6604 Gels Oe CORO Oa 


iwencies 


reation Associations, Committees, Councils, and Leagues : 
ce Boards, Committees, and Associations............... 
e Organizations, Community and Social Center Boards, and 


Clubs, 


x Associations 


dd and Community Leagues, and Improvement 


ind Associations, Social Service Leagues, Settlements, 
ss on ee ata eed are Sener eee 6 Oo 00 ee ees 
1iegTCe al 


the major recreation service in their localities ; 


Agencies 
with Full- 
Time Y ear- 


Total Round 
1 gencies Leadership 
330 199 
330 1Q9Q 
332 90 
25 58 
48 24 
Is 6 
I2 I 
153 2 
153 21 
208 30 
Os IO 
25 7 
I] IO 
I] 2 
4 - 
23 4 
29 
[023 340 


1 tal 


Agencies 


40 


others supplement 


Agencies 
with Full- 
Time Year- 

Round 


Leadership 


63 
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Finances 


A total of $31,372,700 was reported spent from 
regular funds for recreation service in 1,001 com- 
munities in 1942. Only slightly less than the total 
1941 expenditures, it represents a higher average 
expenditure per community reporting. Capital ex- 
penditures were lower than for any year since 
1935, whereas the current expenditures for lead- 
ership, operation, and maintenance exceeded those 
of any preceding year. More money was reported 
spent for leadership than ever before and salaries 
and wages for other personal services exceeded 
previous records to an even greater degree. 


Bond issues were reported by only 13 authori- 
ties dnd the issues totaled only $397,730. This is 
the lowest amount recorded for any of the 28 years 
for which bond issue figures are available with the 
exception of the war year 1918. 


Expenditures from Regular Funds 


Land, Buildings, and Permanent Improvement 
Upkeep, Supplies, and Incidentals.......... 
Salaries and Wages for Leadership......... 


Salaries and Wages for Other Personal Services 


lotal Expenditures for Recreation in 1942... 


Community recreation agencies in 210 cities re- 
ported supplementary financial aid from emergency 
funds totaling $3,452,129 in 1942. This is less than 
one-third of the 1941 total and less than one-half 
as many cities reported, Expenditures from emer- 


Expenditures from Emergency Funds 


Land, Buildings, and Permanent Improvements.................- $ 
Salaries and Wages for Leadership......... 
Total ERpemwtes 2 «6c cciescecasounsvescen 


Sources of S upport 


The regular funds expended for community rec- 
reation service in 1942 were secured from the 
sources indicated in the following table. Receipts 
from these sources were supplemented from fees 
and charges in 389 cities. Municipal funds con- 
tinued to be the predominant source of support for 
community recreation service. Since some agen- 
cies served several communities and since in sev- 
eral cities more than one agency reported, separate 
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TERR LAR arnRaerereorte fee 


eee 00090908 8286060609 9° 


It should be pointed out that a number of recre- 
ation agencies submitting reports for the YEAR 
Book, especially park departments, do not record 
their expenditures in such a way that they can 
segregate readily the funds spent for the recreation 
program, facilities and services reported in the 
YEAR Book. As a result, either the amounts they 
report are incomplete or expenditures data are not 
reported. Otherwise the total expenditures would 
be considerably greater than indicated in the table 
below. 


The following table shows the amount spent 
from regular funds during 1942, classified as to 
type of expenditure. The figures in parentheses 
indicate the number of communities in which the 
funds were expended. 


icstenestacnerurs $ 2,712,851 (389) 


5.314,617 (750) 
10,868,313 (813) 
9,123,969 (576) 
20,587,895 (853) 
31,372,700 (1,001) 


gency funds were lower than in any of the other 
nine years in which they have been reported in the 
YeAR Boox. A large percentage of the expendi- 
tures were for salaries and wages of emergency 


leaders. 


584,226 ( 32) 
2,826,297 (185) 


3,452,129 (210) 


figures are given for the number of cities and the 
number of agencies. 

Cities were again asked to report the amount 
secured from school funds. A total of $2,439,196 
was reported in 235 cities. This amount is a 
marked decrease from 1941 school appropriations 
and represents less than 10 per cent of the total 
amount received from taxes and other public 


funds. 
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iM Numoer of Cities Vumber of Agencies 
Municipa ore ree mee eo 747 925 
Private | LS aes oe See eee ae ae 69 93 
County | CE Te TTT OT OTe Te 81 31 
Municiy PN Ns is vik 0 6.00 we eda 153 115 
Count I iat ig ohne Sebi dws [ I 
Miscellai tblic and/or Private Funds 24 2 

1,075 1,167 
dicates three main sources of the total was derived from fees and charges 


The follow ing’ t e it 


of recreation 
priations and other 
than 82 per cent 
84 per cent 11 


¢ 


Taxes and Othe 


Fees and | 


Private Fur 


The $4,63 272 

charges represet 

by the recreatioi 
iP 


tnis at 


dition to 


Bond Issues 


Twelve cities 


Municipalities 


C 1f4 

Davenport, 

Lake Charle 
Columbia He 
Crosby, Minnesota 
Manchester, 
Kearny, Ne 
Middlesex | 


A great dive 
programs of re 
the country, a1 
time interests 
list, however, repres¢ 


monly included 


Games and athlet port 


1942, comprising 
by the largest numb 


activities are: softball, bas 
volleyball, 


track and field. These ten 


swimming, pict 
children, basketbal 


activities were a 
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AL LLVI 


mey secured from appro- 


lic sources represents more 


total, as compared with 


\pproximately 15 per cent 


PUDMO 21S. sos 0d eee aie 


ted derived from fees and 


funds expended directly 


ies collecting them. In ad- 
tees and charges totaling 


ounty 
ind tl 
Amount of Bond 

Issue Passed 


$ 2,030 


slana 7 5,000 
linnesota..... Soo 
14,000 

Hampshire...... 3,500 
ot ae {4,000 


63,000 


spent directly by the recreation agencies collecting 
them. The balance, secured from private funds, 


represents only 3 per cent of the total. 


N 0. of ( ities 


$24,941,298 82% 863 
4,630,272 —1s% 389 
935,020 3% 224 


$1,809,861 were 123 agencies and 
turned over to local city and county treasuries. 
Thus the total amount of fees and charges col- 


lected during 1942 was $6,440,133. 


collected by 


reported bond issues for recreation passed in 1942 totaling $397,730. 


ie amounts passed are listed below. 


Amount of Bond 


City and State Issue Passed 


Albuquerque, New Mexico........ $ 1,900 
EO Se 100,000 
pC a eee 85,000 
Hellertown, Pennsylvania 30,000 
Reading, Pennsylvania 6,000 
8 Ee Pree eeee rere Te 2,500 


Special Recreation Activities 


uctivities is found in the 
departments throughout 

1 wide range of leisure- 
TIVIT 


ies in the following 


the types that are com- 


unity recreation programs. 


head the list again in 
+] ; 
Lic of | 


activities reported 


f cities. In rank order these 


tennis, horseshoes, 


handcraft for 


omparable list for 1941, 


and except for volleyball and handcraft, they are 
in the same order as the preceding year. 

Because fewer cities submitted reports, it is sig- 
nificant that 20 of the 67 activities listed below 
were reported by more cities than in 1941. Gar- 
dening and first aid classes show a marked in- 
crease, which reflects the participation of recrea- 
tion agencies in activities related to the war. Grow- 
ing interest in physical fitness doubtless accounts 
for the fact that more cities conducted the athletic 
badge tests and the swimming badge tests; all 
three water sports activities show an increase in 
1942. Folk dancing was reported by 22 per cent 
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ties than the preceding year; increases for 


more 
two of the drama activities and two types of music 
indicate that the cultural arts were not neglected. 
Fy the first time in many years, figures on 
Cities 
Reporting 
Arts a rayts 
\1 ities for Chudren. «66s cec6s 0s. 450 
Art ties for AGUNB. <54ces ences 202 
Ha 1Oe CNON. 6 sch seesKes 595 
Hi en ee oe 206 
{fil .) 
PIETY sc caccsccccccsesweretwetoen 34! 
Bads tote (NRA) ss retiniwerueneds 125 
EGE obs sone seu sek unees 479 
PODER 55 5.6% as Siels 0k De eae 781 
MEUMNTE 5 co Gach wi ane Pee ieie an 586 
Bo g NE cc diss Sareea eee ae 123 
Br o the PERL sews a tae eek S ES 100 
Foot! OOUNATION .. 00 00d%daucwave 211 
Foot! SD e's 6 4 dade ee Oa Paes 127 
Footb SOON svc sdeakneveees ¥nees 399 
Ee Pee rr ye ey ee 269 
ET CRC CERT re 743 
Tt DAMNED ch.s occa. dK ee wmwa aes 488 
Roque 86 
Shufflet b cents eens vekeduwaawudes 397 
og i ee eee er rr oe ee 252 
Ore rr rr eee 798 
ee A ee 750 
Tri PU + 44es0etbedsoematnen 52! 
OS ae er eee 619 
anc 
So _ MUREETETL TTT CT eee 370 
Square Dancing 283 
0 ee ee eee eS ee ee ee 193 
Dr 
Dr RD 2640454 045 ckmaenemeeas 206 
Festivals peecvcrscesesseseeeene Raw 
Little RaECr UTOUDS os sce Waigewen as 113 
MOON, 5 4.400 side ’s's aneedmeeeieie 197 
BI oi 5d sade. ie each bleating 284 
Puppet mad Marionettes ......scsess 17% 
Storytelling 488 
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participation in the various activities were not re- 
quested, so no information is available as to the 
extent to which people took part in them in 1942. 


ng 


Cities 
Activities Reporti 
Music 
CE: CI sib neva taco sinenes 197 
Commmmaity SGI «20.2 sevcsesusvss 333 
CR SII. Sein wks a eengdsiawke 27 
Symphony Orchestras ............... 8o 
Other Instrumental Groups........... 193 
Outing Activities 
CINE 38 bck bicdca tecdewieendeaees 228 
| ET TCT ee ee cee 161 
FR. wks hd eWeTede oboe ehadeweees 408 
Pe FY 6s i ewksaeeeeinaes 294 
PURE bids 0veg weds ex eeeseeeett 675 
UY ‘ater Sports 
Doating TEC TT Cee CT TT Ce 114 
NE ib 8 Cd tieéd sab an we cdn eens 719 
Swimming Badge Tests (NRA)....... 177 
Winter Sports 
Ee CPE TE rr re 150 
— eer ee Sere eee 438 
FOE in se esuvehd ce dcekou deere 128 
BO PPPS rT TTT eer 133 
Miscellaneous Activities 
ee | RR ee ee 142 
CREE oS a an ndddwetndens cee es'<es 103 
Community Celebrations ............. 362 
POMETUEe RE os CSV ib coeseveesen 349 
Forums, Discussion Groups .......... 130 
Game Room Activities ............... 399 
Hobby Clubs or Groups .............. 281 
DET PRE oh os ee centte ota0asees 256 
rere reer TT Se Tree 234 
Phi tography Sr Pate eee 100 
Playground Newspaper .............. 115 
SE TE i wn 5.40 vec Ree ciewenss 292 
EES FO 4M cetceeenncsweduns 400 
Supervised Bicycling ................ 188 
Supervised Roller Skating ............ 160 
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Special War Service of Local Recreation Agencies 


HE CHIEF !] N 
cies in warti! 


Lilt 


( Io) 


of local recreation agen- 


as in peacetime is to provide 


recreation facilities and programs for children. 


young people, at 
ties. In time 
to sustain civilia 
maintenance of 
nishing normal 


people. 


The war, howe. 


many special set 
agencies in tow! 


bers of men i 


trations of worket 


authorities in mi 
ship in organizit 


tees and there 


+] 


idults living in their communi- 


their major responsibility 1s 


nm morale and contribute to the 


recreation 


¢ 


vices, 


e American way of life by fur- 


services for all the 


has created opportunities for 
particularly for recreation 


ind cities visited by large num- 


in war industries. 


irmed forces, or with concen- 


Recreation 


iny cities have taken the leader- 


is local War Recreation Commit- 


been widespread cooperation 


between the local recreation departments and of- 


ficials of the 


Army, Navy, Office of Community 


War Services, and other Federal agencies. 


In 1942 special recreation services for men in 


the armed force: 
agencies in 261 
mitted to the Y1 


recreation facilities 


were furnished by the recreation 


ities, according to reports sub- 
Ss 


k Book. In 426 cities the normal 


and programs of the local agen- 


cies were utilized by men in uniform. 


The special needs of war industrial workers and 


their families al 


so received major emphasis. 271 


cities reported furnishing special recreation ser- 


vices to this group, whereas normal local recrea- 


Alabama 
Bessemer 
Fairfax 
Lanett 
Langdale 
Riverview 
Shawmut 


Arizona 
Mesa 
Phoenix 
Tucson (R) 


California 


Alameda (R) 
Albany 
Alhambra (R) 
Bakersfield (R) 
Berkeley 
Burbank (S) 
Burbank (PR) 
Burlingame 
Chico 

Colton 
Compton 
Corona 

El Segundo 
Fresno 
Fullerton 
Glendale (PR) 
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ong Beach (R) 

os Angeles (R) 
.os Angeles (S) 
.os Angeles County 
Manhattan Beach 
Martinez 

Modesto 

Monrovia 


Oakland 


ww 


—_ 
No — 
v4 
w 

hm hm WW DOH DR DO BIW HH BD WD HHH WWW 


I 
I 
I 


— 
bo bo 


Palm Springs 1 
Palo Alto cB 
Pasadena (R) 123, 


Pasadena (P) 

Piedmont 

Pomona (R) ] 
Redwood City 
Richmond 
Sacramento 


_ 
to 
w 


—) 


San Diego 


San Francisco 

San Jose ] 
San Mateo (S) 

San Mateo (PR) 15 
San Mateo County 

Santa Barbara 

South Pasadena Ez, 
Stockton 12.3; 
Taft 123; 
Vallejo 

Visalia 1,3,4 


tion programs were utilized by war industrial 
workers and their families in 459 cities. 

Active cooperation was also extended to the 
program sponsored by the Office of Civilian De- 
fense. In 314 cities the community recreation 
agency was called upon to accept major responsi- 
bility in connection with the recreation program of 
the local Civilian Defense Council. In 252 cities 
similar service was rendered in connection with its 


physical fitness program. 


These figures are incomplete because some of 
the agencies reporting served several communities 
but have been recorded as a single city. Even so, 
they indicate that in addition to maintaining their 
normal recreation programs, community recrea- 
tion authorities have made a notable contribution 
to special wartime service. The 446 cities report- 
ing such services in 1942 are listed below and the 
numbers following each city designate the nature 
of the services rendered as follows: 1, conducted 
special services for men in the armed forces; 2, 
conducted special services for workers in war in- 
dustry; 3, accepted major responsibility for the 
recreation program of the local Civilian Defense 
Council; 4, for its physical fitness program. 


In cases where more than one agency in a city 
reported special war service the type of agency is 
designated by a letter and a key to these letters 
appears at the end of the table. 


Colorado Gainesville 1,3,4 
Colorado Springs (R) 1,3 Haines C ity 1,3,4 
Pueblo 1.2.3.4 Jacksonville 1,2,3,4 
Sterling 34 Lakeland 1,2,3,4 

Leesburg 3,4 
Connecticut Miami 1,2,3,4 
rideeneet 24 Miami Beach | 
srid; ) 2,0, Ocal: > 
East Hartford us6M 12,5 
Fairfield (R , Orlando 1,3,4 
rt achesen Ds 1,2,3,4 St. Petersburg 1,3,4 
Cioiniaadike . 124 Tallahassee 1,2,3,4 
Hartford 12 Tampa 1,2,3,4 
Manchester 12,3 6 ; 
New Britain 2 ; _— 
Neveeiie 23 Athens 1,3 
Salisbury 2,3,4 Atlanta LY 
Shelton (CC) 1234 Bree 12, 
Stratford (CC) 1,23 Columbus (R) 12,34 
Torrington 3,4 Decatur A 
Watertown 2,3,4 : lynn County 1,2, 
West Hartford ; ; 
Windsor } =e . 
Winsted 3 Savannah 1,2,3,4 
District of Columbia Atton Minois 123 
Washington (R) —-1,2,3,4 “Aurora 234 
: Belvidere 1,3,4 
Florida Carbondale 2 
Clearwater 1,2,3,4 Centralia 1,3,4 
Daytona Beach 1,2,3 Champaign 1,3 
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‘ Chicag PW 34. Framingham (P) 1,2 St. Louis (W) 2 Poughkeepsie (S) 3,4 
> Chicago (R) 3,4 Holyoke (PR) 1,4 Springfield 12 Rochester (S) 1,2 
Chicago (S) 4 Leominster 1,2,3,4 University City 1 Rochester (PS) 1,2,3 
Chicago ( P) 1,2,3,4 Lowell 2 Rockville Centre 3,4 
1 Danville 13 Northampton 1,3 Montana Rome L223 
Decatur (Kk 12.3.4 Quincy 1,2,3,4 Anaconda 34 Schenectady (PR) 1,2,3,4 
Evanst 3.4 Waltham 2 ; Syracuse (CA) 1,2,3,4 
e Glencoe (R) 4 Wellesley 1 Nebraska Syracuse (R & P) 2 
; Glenview 13 Westfield 1,2 Lincoln (R) 13 Tarrytown 1,2,3,4 
P Highland Park (C ; West Springfield (Y) 2 Omaha (R) 12 "3 Troy 3,4 
n | Kewanee 2,3 nada: <* Utica 12.3.4 
Lake Forest 3 Michigan Watertown 1,2,3, 
I Maywood 4 Albion , 2,3 ' Nevada Westchester County (R) 3,4 
vf Moline 2 Battle Creek 1,2,3,4 Las Vegas 1,2,3,4 White Plains 1,2,3,4 
North | 34 Dearborn 1,2,3,4 Yonkers 2,3,4 
°S Oak Park 123 Detroit 12 New Hampshire 
ts | Peoria 1.2 Dowagiac 2 Manchester 3 North Carolina 
Peru 1.2.3.4 East Detroit 2 Portsmouth 12,3 Canton 4 
Rochell: 2.3 Fenton 4 Charlotte 1.2.3 
, Rockford (Ct 1.3 Ferndale (S) 2,4 New Jersey Durham 1,2,3,4 
ot Rock Is 3 Flint (CA P 1,2,3,4 Belleville 2 Greensboro 1,2,3,4 
Ps St. Charle 23 Flint (CS&5) 1,2,3,4 Bloomfield (R) 2.3.4 Raleigh 1.3.4 
; Salen 1 Grand Rapids (R) 2 Bound Brook 1,2.3,4 Rocky Mount 3 
0, Spring fie R 34 Grosse Pointe (CC) — 1,3,4 East Orange 23.4 Wilson 1,2,3,4 
iT Sycamore 23,4 Hamtramck 1,2,3,4 Edgewater 3.4 Winston-Salem (P) 1,2,3,4 
_- Wilmette 13,4 Harbor Beach 1,3,4 Gloucester City 1.3.4 Winston-Salem (R) 1 
a- Highland Park 1,2,3,4 Haddon Township 2 
m | Indiana Jackson . 3 Harrison 3.4 North Dakota 
Butler 2 Kalamazoo (CC) 1,3 Hillside 3 ss 
a Crown | t 23 Kalamazoo (R) 1,3,4 Irvington 12 34 Bismarck l 
he | Decatut 234 Ludington 2 Jersey City (S) 12°34 Grand Forks l 
Fort W e (P 4 Marquette 1,2,3,4 Jersey City (PP) “2 . 
re Fort Wayne (CO ; Midland (CC) 1.2 cia, 234 Ohio 
ed Indianapolis 1234 Midland (PR) 1,2,3,4 Linden ""9 Akron (G) 1,2,3,4 
2 Jeffersonville 12,34 Monroe 4 Middlesex County 2 Akron (R) 3 
a Kokonx 1734 Mt. Pleasant 3.4 Moorestown 1 Barberton 3,4 
‘n- New Alb 2 Otsego 1,4 Newark 1,2,3,4 Bluffton 2 
Nort! vwnship 4 Plymouth 2,3,4 Ocean City 1.2.4 Bucyrus 1,2,3 
he Richt d (Cl 1234 Pontiac (R) 1,2 Orange 1.2.3.4 Canton L202 
ise Wabash 23.4 Port Huron 2,3,4 Passaic LZ Cincinnati 1,2 
Whiting ‘ 4 Roy al Oak 2,3,4 Paterson 2 Cleveland (S) 2 
Whiting (PW 234 Three Rivers 3,4 Perth Amboy 1,2,3 Cleveland (Pp) 1,2,3,4 
: _ Trenton 1,3 Plainfield — 1.2.3.4 Columbus ( PS) 1,2,3,4 
ity Wayne 3 Radburn 1.3 Cuyahoga Falls 3,4 
is | Dave wins ,24 Ypsilanti 2,3,4 Roselle Park 3,4 Dayton 1,2,3 
Des Moines (R sey , Spring Lake 3. Elmwood Place Za 
ers a ages gi Minnesota Trenton 1.3.4 Euclid (dS g 2 
owa | 1.4 Austin 2.3.4 Union 3.4 Hamilton County 2 
wr Coleraine 3,4 Union County _ 12 Lima 2,3,4 
Wichit ., =S olumbia Heights 1,2,3,4 West Orange (CA) 2 Lisbon _< 
34 : . Duluth (R) 1,2,3,4 mye _ oy 
Ely 2.3.4 ' Niles (R) 2.3) 
{r a Kentucky Eveleth 234 New Mexico Salem 234 
"3.4 Fort Thomas 4 Faribault 3.4 Albuquerque ( R) 13,4 Shaker Heights 3,4 
"34 Lexing ton (R) 1,2 3 Fergus Falls 3.4 Albuquerque (S) l Steubenville 1,3 
34 } Lexingt: R ( 1, 4 Forest Lake 3 Toledo 2 
eo Lo 1,2,5,4 Hibbing 3 New York Troy (RA) 3 
» 3.4 Paducal 1.4 Luverne 3.4 haters (RY 1 Troy (CC) 2,3,4 
3,4 - Mankato 1,2 Auburn (CC) 2,3,4 
"34 | Louisiana Marshall 3.4 Buffalo (P) 1,2,3.4 Otlehome 
2 3,4 Lake Charles 1.2.3.4 Mountain Iron 1,2,3,4 Carthage 13 Oklahoma City 1,3,4 
3.4 Monroe (R) iJ Nashwauk 238 Cazenovia 3.4 Sayre l 
New Orleans (R 1 Owatonna 3,4 Dobbs Ferry 1.2.4 Woodward l 
Red Wing (S) 3,4 Eastchester 4 
1,3 Maine St. Paul 3,4 Glens Falls 2 : Oregon . 
12 ae South St. Paul 3,4 Hudson 12.4 Eugene l, 3,4 
123 estbrook Len U4 irginia 3.4 Ithaca (S) 4 Portland 1,2,3,4 
23.4 West St. Paul 3,4 Ithaca (PW) 4 Salem 1,2,3,4 
o Maryland Winona 1,2,3,4 Kenmore _2 . The Dalles 1 
123 Baltimore (R) 12 Lake Placid (P) 1,3,4 . 
“- Greenhelt 13.4 Mississippi Mount Vernon 1,2,3,4 Pennsylvania 
4 rae L234 New Rochelle 1.2.3.4 Allentown 3,4 
234 icksburg 3, New York City (P) 12 Berks County 3.4 
, ———e “ee New York City (S) 1 Bethlehem 1,2 
Be ag + Missouri New York City (AL) 1,2,3. Birdsboro 2,3,4 
1.23 B ston (KA) 1,3 Clinton 1,2,3 Niagara Falls (P) 1,2,3,4 Chambersburg 1,2,3 
234 — D) _1 Columbia _ 1,3,4 North Castle 3.4 Clairton 2 
134 are okline 1.3.4 Jefferson City _ 1,3,4 North Tarrytown 2 Coatesville 2,3 
") Cambridge 1.2.3.4 Kansas City (W) 1,2,3,4 Oneida 12 Emmaus 2,3,4 
134 Dalt: n 2,3 4 Kansas City (P) l Onondaga County 3.4 Farrell 2 
V3 | Fitchburg 13 Marshall 3.4 Ossining 1,2,3,4 Hamburg 2 
’ Framingham (CS l St. Louis (S) 2,4 Peekskill (S) 1,3,4 Lancaster (R) 3,4 
iON 
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Lewistown 2 South Dakota Newport News(W) 1,2,3,4 Manitowoc 1,2,3 
Meadville 4 Mitchell 1.2.3.4 Norfolk 23 Milwaukee (S) 3 
Norristown id (S) 3 Radford 2,3,4 Milwaukee County § 1,2,3,4 
Palmerton Richmond (RA) 13,4 Mosinee 3 
Philadelphia V Tennessee Richmond (RA col.) 1,3,4 Racine ; 2 
Philadelphia (S 4 Cj 1234 Richmond (PW ) 12.4 Sheboygan (S) 2,3,4 
Philadelphia (P der ity “* 4 Roanoke 3,4 Shorewood 3,4 
Philadelphia (R “olen 1 12 School field 12 West Allis 2,3,4 
Philadelphia , - Whitefish Bay 1 
Phoenixville Texas Washington Wisconsin Rapids 3,4 
Pittsburg 1 (PV \ 1,3 King County 1,2,3 . 
Reading | B ont (PR) 1.2.3.4 Seattle 1.2 / Wyoming 
Sayre ( s Christi 1,2.3,4 Sheridan a 
Shoemakers Dallas 1.2.3.4 West Virginia K 
Souderton | El Paso (R) 1234 AP : Hawaii 
T; ‘ite : . . Fairmont 2,3,4 a — 
Weat L ¢ El Paso (C) i Hinton 1 Honolulu (R) 1,2,3,4 
est Leesport 4 | Worth > 2 c P aloe; 9 
oe Worth 1,2,3,4 Mannington (1) 3,4 Molokai 1,2 
West Reading + H tor ey. wat? : ‘ 
Wilhes- Barr 3'4 Monongalia County 3 
W, pie 4 Seg 13.4 Morgantown 1,2,3.4 CANADA 
ite IRE Ted al Parkersburg (R) a Manitob 
York (R Utah Wheeling (PO) |} ie — 1 
; g 3 Wheeling (R) 2,3.4 Winnipeg 
ed 1,2.3,4 Williamson 3,4 . 
Rhode Island P] int Grove 1,2.3 Cae > 
' Salt Lake City 12.3 Wi , Cornwall 1,2,3,4 
Providence (R , a isconsin Hamilton (R) 1 
Providence Baraboo 2 
South Kinest Vermont Berlin 3,4 
south Kingst 1.23 <a? as Quebec 
a“ Burlington 2 ro 1(RA 7 
Chippewa Falls 1,3 Montreal (N24 y: 
South Carolina S d 1,2,3 Cudahy ; Montreal (PW 3 
Camden Eau Claire 2.3.4 Quebec (R) 1,2,3,4 
Charlestor Virginia Hartford | Westmount l 
Columbia ttesville (R) 1,3,4 Janesville 2.3.4 
Greenville gtor 2 Kenosha (S) 12.3.4 Saskatchewan 
Rock Hill 4 Kohler 2.3.4 Regina ] 
Sumter g 4 Madison (S) 12.3.4 Saskatchewan 1,2,4 
Key to Departments Conducting Special Wartime Services 
AL \ PO Other Park Agencies 
( ( PP Department of Parks ar Public Property or Buildings 
CA League Pp Public Property r Utilities Department 
C ¢ or Comn ( PR Park and Recreation De 
Ce Cl ( ( PS Public Safety or Service D ment 
CO Or ( PW Public Works Department 
CS Con R Recreation or Playgrour Department, Board or (¢ mission 
D Me RA Playground or Recreatior Asse 
G Gi ( S 3oard of Education 
I In W Welfare Department 
P Parl 7 Y.M.C.A. 
Y HALF of those who engage in activities on the municipal 
inds of Los Angeles are adults. Recently a survey conducted 
playgrounds showed that 60 per cent of all adult attendance 
persons employed in defense industry. Participation varied 
rding to grounds, the lowest participation being 12 per cent in 
idential area, and the largest, 85 per cent. It is estimated at 
that the Department of Playground and Recreation is serving 
larly, in its industrial recreation program at playgrounds, pools, 
and beaches, approximately 200,000 persons, and thus is 
ng an important contribution to the morale of the working 
lation in this industrial community, as well as to industrial 
ency.”” From Weekly Bulletin, May 27, 1943, Los Angeles 
irtment of Playground and Recreation. 
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Community Recreation Developments 


in the United States, 1942 





In 1942 there was a marked increase in 
the recognition not only of recreation 
as an important constructive force in 
the war effort, but of the contribution 
the local community is making in meet- 
ing the recreation needs of the nation. 














URING 1942 COMMUNITIES intensified their 
D efforts to adjust their recreation services to 
meet the needs of a rapidly expanding war 
program. Local provisions for recreation and out- 


standing trends in the recreation movement are 


indicated by the YEAR Book reports for individual 


cities and by the YEAR Book summaries, The fol- 
lowing statement points out other significant de- 
velopment the community recreation field not 
revealed by the YEAR Book figures. 
Leadership 

Of the problems encountered by recreation au- 
thoritie erhaps the most difficult was the need 
for expanding recreation services at the same time 
that the ere losing trained and experienced 
workers re than 100 recreation superintend- 


ents alone left their positions in 1942 to help with 


recreation programs for the armed forces, federal 
civilian agencies, the American Red Cross, United 
Service Organizations, and other agencies render- 
ing wartime service. A much greater number of 
staff workers, playground directors, and play lead- 
ers were lost by local recreation departments 


through Selective Service or through shifts to war 
industry either as recreation or war production 


worke1 
Summer programs were handicapped by the in- 
ability to recruit the usual 
supply of seasonal workers 
trom among college youths. 
Reduction of WPA recrea- 


tion leadership personnel in 
1942 added to local difficul- 
ties, particularly in the smaller 


communities where programs 
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were largely carried on by such workers. Various 
steps were taken to offset these losses in person- 
nel. More women were recruited and trained. 
Large numbers of volunteers were enlisted, often 
through the volunteer offices of local Civilian De- 
fense Councils, especially for use in war recrea- 
tion service. Older high school boys and girls were 
employed to work under close supervision as rec- 
reation aides. 


The unusually heavy turnover in leadership per- 
sonnel required an intensification of local and state 
training programs for both paid and volunteer 


leaders. 


Finance 

In general local municipal budgets for recrea- 
tion were maintained and in many localities they 
were increased. Some of these cities and the 
amount of the increases in their recreation budgets 
were: Colorado Springs, Colorado, $30,000 ; Long 
Beach, California, $25,000; Newark, New Jersey, 
$60,000 ; San Diego, California, $46,496; Seattle, 
Washington, $154,557. In Detroit, Michigan, the 
budget of the Parks and Recreation Department 
was increased by a half million dollars. A rela- 
tively small number of cities suffered substantial 
decreases in their recreation appropriations. This 
was especially true in Florida, due to the reduc- 
tion of tourist business in that state. Among the 
cities with significant decreases were: Columbus, 
Ohio, with a reduction of $25,000; Miami, Florida, 
$14,000; Watertown, New York, $6,000. Terre 
Haute, Indiana, was unique in that it reduced its 
budget by $5,000, thereby eliminating the program 

completely. 
Successful referendum campaigns for special 
recreation tax levies were conducted in Decatur 
and Granite City, [Illinois, 


"I rejoice in the fact that the strength and Phoenix, Arizona. In 
of the recreation movement in America 
stems from a deep feeling of community 
responsibility, and | am greatly encour- 
aged by the reports received of what com- 
munities are doing through their local 
governments and voluntary community 
committees.''"—Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Decatur the amount o§,the 
previous levy was doubled by 
a nine to one favorable vote. 
Eveleth, Minnesota, through 
a referendum authorized the 
school board to appropriate 
(Continued on page 186) 
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The War Recreation Services of Several 
Federal and National Agencies 


A number of Federal government agencies and national organizations 


are providing recreation facilities, programs, or services as a part of 


their war effort. Several of them are rendering significant recreation 
service primarily or exclusively for men in the armed forces, for 
workers in war industries, or personnel in the merchant marine. The 
recreational activities of these various agencies are described briefly in 
statements which they have prepared for publication in the Year Book. 


United States Army 


1. The Spe I ervice Division, A.S.F., is 
charged with assisting commanding officers in their 
responsibility iintaining the mental and 
physical stamina their troops for combat by 
providing among many other services a recrea- 
tional progran ell as athletic and other facili- 
ties for the planned use of the soldiers off-duty 
time. The Speci ervice Division performs the 
following functi vhich relate directly to the 


field of recreati 
a. Formulates is for the organiza- 
ion and operatik t activities pertaining to recrea- 


tion and welfare el ts of the Army. 


b. Formulates | procedures for 


the operation Library Service. 

c. Formulates ind establishes procedures 
to provide recreat ind athletic programs, ama- 
teur and profes dramatics, moving pictures, 
libraries, and ot ecreational activities for units 


of the Army 


d. Develops pla 1ids ommanding gen- 
erals of service « ds for the operation of ser- 
vice clubs, librari ises, theaters, and other 
recreation building 

e. Formulates | it policies for the construction, 
modification, or alteration of service clubs, libraries. 


guest houses, cafete1 field houses, theaters, and 


other recreation buildings. Provides budget esti- 
mates and contr 
WEM and other ot specifically charged to 
othér War Department agencies 


ubsequent allotments of 


2. The Special Service Division directly per- 


forms the following functions for the Armv: 


a. Operates the Ar Motion Picture Service 


which provides picture entertainment for 


troops in the United States and certain posts in the 
Western Hemisphe 
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b. Operates the Overseas Motion Picture Service 
which provides 16 mm. motion pictures for overseas 
posts, installations, and forces. 

- » ~ 2 ' 

c. Recommends basic and supplementary lists of 
books for purchase by Army libraries, purchases cen- 
trally books and periodicals for particular posts 
the Army Library Service 

d. Supervises the organization, equipment, a 
training of officer personnel of Special Service units 
for service with overseas forces. 

c. Supervises the publication of camp and unit 


periodicals. 


3. The Special Service Division directly per- 
forms the following operative functions as applied 
to field activities and installations of the Army: 

a. Publishes the Army newspaper Yank for dis- 
tribution to troops in the United States and over- 
seas and operates a news service for camp and 
organization newspapers. 

b. Operates a radio and transcription service which 
produces radio programs to be beamed to overseas 
posts, installations, and forces and provides radio 
transcription of popular radio network programs for 


use in posts, and overseas forces. 


4. In order that the above functions be ade- 
quately carried out in the field, the Special Service 
Division operates a school for officers where, in a 
basic course of four weeks, personnel is trained in 
Special Service work. 


5. In order to service overseas troops, Special 
Service units have been formed as mobile units of 
five officers and 116 men. for the purpose of bring- 
ing recreation to men as they come out of active 
fields of battle. They are Infantry units armed and 
ready for combat. They carry their own motion 
picture equipment and a group trained in soldier 
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theatricals. They have a loud : 
speaker system for broad- of physical fitness, mental alertness, emo- 
i ls Wes tional stability and social adjustment. Rec- 
“aStiInyY MUSIC, ey ave e ° ese 
om Pigs he reational activities, when properly used, 
their own circulating library contribute to these qualities and will assist 
nd their own canteen. They —_ in making our soldiers a great fighting 
e ad ° 
carry a large assortment of Army. . . .'—Brig. Gen. F. H. Osborn. 


athletic equipment and also 


games which can be played under cover. 
6. The Athletic and Recreation Branch of this 
Division through its Athletic Section formulates 


policies and prepares plans pertaining to athletic 


and sports programs, recommends types and 
amounts of athletic equipment to be provided in 
kits for overseas use, initiates tests on athletic and 
physical fitness programs, and prepares material 
for use¢ sports manuals. 


-. Among its other functions, including the en- 
couragement of soldier art, the Athletic and Rec- 


reation branch of this Division recommends the 
personnel and assists in the training of special 
theatrical advisors, organizes, encourages, and de- 
velops amateur dramatics, and supervises the 
routing entertainment units of U.S.O. Camp 
Shows, Inc., both in the U. S. and overseas. 

&. In the field of music, the Athletic and Rec- 
reation ranch prepares, plans, and_ provides 
equipment and personnel for the use of music as a 
means recreation and entertainment including 
the development of soldier participation in singing 
and the playing of musical instruments. It also 
supervises the allocation of kits of musical instru- 
ments and musical scores to the Army and selects 


', . » Morale springs from a consciousness 


material for inclusion in sets 
of musical instruments and 
equipment for distribution 
whenever required. 

g. The Athletic and Rec- 
reation branch likewise 
studies all matters pertain- 
ing to the welfare of military personnel and 
maintains liaison with civilian welfare organiza- 
tions including the U.S.O., American Red Cross, 
community groups, with the Joint Army and Navy 
Committee, and with government welfare agencies. 

10. The above program geared into an even 
larger program of information, education, and re- 
search makes up the machinery which the Special 
Service Division has constructed to assist com- 
manding officers in converting civilians into combat 


troops. 


United States Navy 


URSUANT TO DIRECTIVES and policies of the 

Navy, the Welfare Division, Bureau of Naval 
Personnel, is given the responsibility of providing 
an adequate program of recreation activities for all 
naval personnel both ashore and afloat. 

The program calls for the provision of recrea- 
tion structures, including auditoriums, gymnasi- 
ums, or combinations of both; game rooms ; bowl- 
ing alleys; library rooms and other recreation fa- 


cilities. Recreation areas outdoors, suitable for the 


Nak 
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Courtesy Recreation Commission, Long Beach, Calif. 
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enjoyment of the traditional 


American court and field 
games, are also provided. 
Facilities are provided not 


onlv on continent i] shore 
stations but as well as con 
ditions permit in the bases 


outside the continental limits 

In additior providing 
facilities. there is the prob 
lem involving the procure 
ment of officer personnel for the administration and 
conduct of the program. District Recreation Officers, 
men outstanding in the field of community recrea- 
tion, are assigned to each naval district. Through 
contact with commanding officers in the naval 


activities, requests are made to the Bureau of 


Naval Personnel for officers with long experience 
in community recreation. The Navy has drawn 


heavily on the community recreation field for its 


recreation officers. The staff of the recreation 
office is made uy enlisted men possessing the 
necessary skill f1 variety of naval ratings. No 
specialty rating in recreation has been created, but 
rather the men are drawn from all ratings and 
assigned as needed 

Commanding officers of naval activities are quick 
to appreciate the absolute need for the constructive 
use of leisure time of the men. They appreciate 
the problems created by the lack of adequate lead- 
ership for recreation as well as the need for suf- 


ficient facilities and equipment to conduct a 


balanced prog recreation and are eager to 
welcome the comprehensive appreciation 
of the problems involved 

Congress is cooperating fully by providing funds 
for the naval recre 


Where their service 


ficers are select 


program. 
ire required recreation of- 


overseas assignments be- 


cause the Navy feels the greatest need for recrea- 
tion and morale building activities is to those forces 
far away from their homes and in foreign lands. 
At the present time over 500 recreation officers 
are serving with the naval forces, approximately 


half of them speci selected from the recreation 
field by the Bure 


still needed. Mat 


\aval Personnel. Many are 


hese men have already been 


and will continu be ordered to overseas duty. 
According to the standards set up for recreation 
officers, they must have, in addition to specialized 


college training, not less than five years full time 
experience in the field community recreation or 
allied fields. Mer extensive experience in the 
administration and successful conduct of commu- 
nity recreation programs over a long period of 
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“Recreation in the Navy does play a vital 
part in maintaining and strengthening the The enthusiasm on the 
character qualities that develop the indi- 
vidual and yet encourages and stimulates 
him to take his assigned place on the team 
with pride and honor. The results of this 
policy are proving that the Bluejacket of to- 
day's Navy ... is better able to meet his for 
first obligation—to be ready to serve and 
defend his country." 

—Rear Admiral Randall Jacobs 


selected, 


years are being 
part of the men of the naval 
forces for the program, the 
increasing demand for facili- 
ties and the increased calls 
recreation equipment 
speak for themselves. Fa- 
cilities have been planned 
with expertness. Programs 
have been built around rec- 
reation activities in which the men most care to 
participate. Funds are available, either through 
official sources or profits from the Ship's Service 
Store to take ample care of all necessary financial 
requirements for supplies and services. 

U.S.O. Camp Shows, Inc., in cooperation with 
the Navy, is providing professional theatrical per- 
formances on all naval activities both in and out- 
side the continent. The largest theatrical troops 
visit the larger activities while the smaller troops 
cover the many minor naval activities. Perform- 
ances are given once every two weeks and some 
activities are enjoying a more frequent schedule. 

Another activity which is traditional with the 
Navy is the Navy Smoker. At these popular af- 
fairs amateur talent among the men is given an 
opportunity to display its wares. These affairs 
usually wind up with a series of boxing and 
wrestling matches. 

For the most part, sports are conducted on the 
intramural basis. Occasionally, interstation sched- 
ules in baseball, basketball, boxing, wrestling, 
swimming, track, and the full calendar of tradi- 
tional American competitive sports are conducted. 
The policy of “participation for all” is followed in 
the planning of the station’s athletic events. 

\ new emphasis is placed on the development 
and maintenance of swimming skills as a means of 
preparing for the hazards that may lie ahead at 
sea. The large number of swimming pools already 
built and programmed for the future are not only 
for the enjoyment of adequate recreation by the 
men but for definite training in the techniques in- 
volved in survival at sea. Particularly is this true 
in the training schools, training stations, and those 
naval activities through which personnel pass in 
transit to sea duty. 

The Naval Library Service serves the many 
thousands of bluejackets, both ashore or afloat, 
with the best fiction and nonfiction. Books are 
issued to each ship and shore station and are re- 
newed and kept up to date by a periodic turnover. 
In the larger stations full-time trained librarians 
are provided. 
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The Naval Motion Picture Exchange contracts 
with the motion picture industry for the best en- 
tertainment films it can produce. Every ship and 
shore station, when operations permit, is pro- 
vided with moving picture programs. 

Music plays a vital part in the naval recreation 
program. The many ship and station orchestras 
and bands compare favorably with the popular 
commercial hit bands of the day. The men are 
singing too. Recreation officers are fostering mass 
singing and the song leader is one of the most 
called for members of his staff. 

The Welfare and Recreation program of the Navy 
has proved and is continuing to prove a vital force 
in creating and maintaining the present high state 
of the morale of this country’s fighting Navy. 


Office of Community War Ser- 
vices Federal Security Agency 


HE EXPANSION and strengthening of commu- 
> ieee recreation services in approximately 2,500 
war-impacted localities during the past two years 
under the stimulus of the Division of Recreation 
of the Office of Community War Services,* cre- 
ated by executive order for this purpose, finds the 
nation better fortified against war strain. 
lhe Division of Recreation serves as the center 
for the coordination of recreation services made 
available by the Federal government and other 
agencies, both public and private, to meet the needs 
of states and local communities arising from the 
war program. Through a field staff of eighty rep- 
resentatives, the Division of Recreation assists 
communities where there is a military or war in- 
dustrial impact by organizing war recreation com- 
mittees, by mobilizing all possible local resources 
to meet the morale needs, by securing supple- 
mentary assistance, and by supervising the quality 
and the quantity of the services provided. 
Communities are encouraged to establish per- 
manent municipal recreation departments and to 
seek increased budgets to provide adequate ser- 
vices. State recreation organizations and area con- 


ferences are stimulated to 


coordinating agency through which the commu- 
nity program is effected. It prompts schools, 
churches, lodges, and clubs to open their facilities 
for community recreation activities such as parties, 
sports, crafts, dramatics, and music. It encourages 
the adjustment of programs to hours that meet the 
free time of servicemen and war workers. It spon- 
sors central information centers, volunteer train- 
ing institutes and home hospitality programs. 
Every means of satisfying the needs of all groups 
in the community, newcomers and old residents, is 
sought. Ingenuity and inventiveness are usually 
its chief strength. 

In the twelve-month period ending December 
31,1942, 632 new war recreation committees were 
established, bringing the total number of active 
committees in existence to 1,173. 

During army maneuvers hundreds of crossroad 
settlements of small population find large numbers 
of soldiers encamped on their outskirts for a week 
end. Approximately 400 communities in maneuver 
areas have been assisted in planning for soldiers’ 
needs during rest periods. Showers and sleeping 
facilities are improvised, writing and lounge rooms 
provided, as well as the more obvious recreational 
opp rtunities. 

Wherever men in uniform have gone in the 
in oversea bases and posts 





Western Hemisphere 
outside the United States 
reation has sent representatives to survey re- 


the Division of Rec- 





sources and see that adequate services are pro- 
vided in the communities adjacent to the camps. 

The Division of Recreation issues certificates of 
need for Lanham Act recreation projects involv- 
ing construction and maintenance and operation of 
recreation programs. Two hundred and sixty-four 
Federal recreation centers have been constructed, 
at the cost of approximately 25 million dollars. 
Most of these are for servicemen. In order to 
operate these buildings the local community often 
needs help. The U.S.O. (United Service Organi- 
zations) operates 188 Federal buildings, although 
some are operated by the local community through 
the city recreation department or the Defense Rec- 
reation Committee. 

Other functions of the Di- 





strengthen local programs 
and act as channels for the 
clearance of information. 

The War Recreation Com- 
mittee, with the advice and 
Cc Operation of the field repre- 


sentative, is the guiding and 


*The functions of the Office of De- 
fense Health and Welfare Services 
were transferred to the Federal 
security Agency by the order of 
the President on April 29, 1943. 


"What our industrial armies, our fighting 
armies, and our home-front armies, do 
away from their actual tasks will help 
index their efficiency. Right recreation 
can provide relaxation from strenuous 
physical tasks and it can provide the 
steel-spring strength we need to return 
to the job more vigorously." 


—Paul V. McNutt 


vision of Recreation include 
certification of need to the 
War Production Board on the 
granting of priorities on all 
private and commercial rec- 
reational projects; certifica- 
tion of need to the Office of 
Defense Transportation on 
the use of buses for transpor- 
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tation of childre: summer camps; and super- 


vision in varying degrees over all servicemen’s 
centers. In addition, the Division of Recreation 


acts as technical adviser to the Joint Army and 


Navy Committee on Welfare and Recreation, the 
War Manpower Commission, Office of Price Ad- 
Federal Federal 
\uthority, and other Federal 


ministration, Works Agency, 
Public Housing 
agencies. 

As the needs of servicemen are being adequately 
met, industrial areas are receiving increased at- 
tention. Extension of hours of service and adjust- 
ments of recreation programs to meet three-shift 
work days and new situations are being urged. 
Plants and unions are being assisted in developing 
new and varied programs. Through specialists 
from the Washington office working in cooperation 
with. field representatives, special attention is 
given to programs for women and children, and in 
housing projects, trailer camps, and dormitories, 


American Red Cross 


of the War Department, the 
American Red Cross has developed a wide- 


T THE REQUES1 


rogram for the armed forces. 


spread recreation 
These programs, conducted both in and outside the 
continental United States, may be conducted both 


on and off military reservations 


Overseas Recreation Program for 
Able-Bodied Men 


This program concerns itself with on-post, as 
well as off-post services. There are many ramifi- 
cations to each of these phases 

Off-Post. The rominent off-post program 


is the Service Cl [hese clubs are located in 


towns or cities ljacent to concentrations of 


American troops hese: clubs may vary 
from a complete hotel with sleeping arrangements, 
dining room servi th a large and varied rec- 
reation prograt aller facility designed to 
meet the specifi i particular area. 

A second off-post service is the Rest Home. It 
is a retreat wher uffering from over-fatigue 


may recu] erate 


On-Post. In so eaters the Army has asked 
Red Cross to staft camp Re creation Centers. 
These Recreation Centers are designed to offer 


leisure-time opportunities for all servicemen. 
Traveling recreat units, known as Clubmo- 
biles, are especially designed to visit smaller out- 


post camps. Thess $s carry a variety of recre- 


ational 
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equipment mfort articles, doughnut 





Cinemobiles are 


machines, and coffee makers. 
similar, but devote full time to motion picture 
services. 

Red Cross has many men and women workers 
who are especially trained in the field of recrea- 
tion assigned to services within military reserva- 
tions in order that the Red Cross may assist or 
supplement the work of the Special Services Di- 
vision of the Army and the Welfare Division of 
the Navy in providing recreation facilities on-post. 
Workers in these two classifications may be as- 
signed to isolated areas where the Army post 
must be self-sufficient in recreation. 


Hospital—Domestic and Overseas 

For many years, in addition to social case work 
in Army and Naval hospitals, the Red Cross has 
been responsible, under Army and Navy regula- 
tions, for recreation for convalescent patients. 
This program in domestic hospitals has been vastly 
expanded to keep pace with wartime needs. At the 
outbreak of hostilities, the Red Cross was asked to 
extend its peacetime program to station and gen- 
eral hospitals in the theaters of operation. Red 
Cross recreation leaders are now at work wher- 
ever these hospitals are functioning overseas. 


Federal Public Housing 
Authority 


PN OVER a year ago when the Federal 
Public Housing Authority came into exis- 
tence there was little precedent for dealing with 
recreation’ problems associated with public war 
housing. Not since frontier days had there been 
such movements of populations into new com- 
munities where workers felt they had no roots, 
sense of loyalty, or social relationships, The pres- 
ent FPHA program involves some 1,560 projects 
to house an estimated 1,670,000 persons. 

The FPHA undertook to solve the problems re- 
sulting from the concentration of workers and 
their families in war production centers, many of 
which were in isolated communities. Its approach 
is to utilize fully such facilities and services as are 
accessible in the community and all resources 
available through public and private agencies and 
associations primarily responsible for providing 
such facilities and services. To the extent that 
satisfactory community facilities and services or 
the resources of other agencies are not available 
or adequate, it is FPHA’s policy to assume re- 
spensibility for their provision. 
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Standards were established to insure the mini- 
mum facilities which were found to be of proven 
value in meeting the reasonable needs of tenants. 
These standards for indoor and outdoor recreation 
space to serve temporary war housing (and virtu- 
ally 98 per cent of war housing begun by FPHA 
during recent months is temporary in character ) 
vary according to the type of housing accommoda- 
tions in the project. The sole basis for omitting or 
reducing these standards is the availability of fa- 
cilities in the neighborhood. The adequacy of 
neighborhood facilities is evaluated by the FPHA 
in cooperation with recreation representatives of 
the Office of Community War Services, local rec- 
reation executives, and other recreation officials. 

FPHA has an agreement with the War Produc- 
tion Loard whereby these standards have been 
accorded a blanket priority. In addition, standard 
specifications have been prepared indicating the 
desirable types and quantity of equipment and 
furniture essential for the operation of facilities. 
Layout plans indicate desirable arrangements of 
furniture and equipment from the viewpoint of 
maximum utility, convenience, economy and 
harmony 

lhe FPHA does not assume financial responsi- 
bility for providing leadership for recreation pro- 
grams. It provides for the utilization of available 
resources through tenant volunteers and other 
public and private agencies and associations. The 
provision of leadership, considered an essential re- 
sponsibility of local government and other agen- 
cies, has presented a problem. By and large, 
FPIIA war housing projects are located in isolated 
or overcrowded communities where community 
resources are unavailable or inadequate. WPA 
programs have bec: withdrawn. Local agencies 
are overtaxed. 

Local recreation departments, however, have 
cooperated generously in providing leadership and 
program supervision. In isolated areas without 
recreation departments, FPHA is expanding 
greatly the use of tenant volunteers. In order to 
achieve the maximum utilization of community 
resources, it is cooperating with all agencies con- 
cerned with education-recreation leadership and 
training. 

Federal war housing may 
only be a wheel in the motor 
of production, but the tenants 
constitute the motor itself. In 
a large measure, the war may 
be won or lost by these 


tenants 
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"The program which the United Sea- 
men's Service is developing is no emer- 
gency setup planned to last ‘for the dur- 
ation’ only. It is something which is seen 
as long overdue, and destined to be a The Y.M.C.A., 
permanent sister-civilian organization to 
the merchant marine." —Joe Hoffer. 


United Service Organizations 


HE UNniteD SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS for Na- 
Veni Defense, Inc., has been designed by the 
President to provide recreation and other services 
to the men in the armed forces in communities that 
are unable to meet the needs for such service.* In 
close cooperation with the Office of Community 
War Services and the Army and Navy depart- 
ments, USO has planned its services to meet the 
leisure-time interests of men and women in uni- 
form outside of military reservations. In some 
cases, as in Camp Shows, Inc., USO services 
actually enter Army and Navy posts. USO is also 
pledged to help alleviate conditions in certain over- 
burdened war communities. 

The chief work of USO is to re-create oppor- 
tunities for servicemen to follow the leisure-time 
interests they pursued at home and to encourage 
them to take up new ones. At the same time an 
effort is made to surround these activities in as 
home-like an atmosphere as possible. Well equipped 
club houses, many of them built by the Federal 
government, provide lounges, books, magazines, 
games, social activities, hobby clubs, classes in 
handcraft, music appreciation hours, athletic con- 
tests, dances, movies, and other activities. These 
clubs are operated not only on the continent of 
the United States but in off-shore hemisphere 
bases. Supplementing the recreation activities, club 
programs include lectures, forums, movies, and 
discussions of current affairs. 

Workers on the USO staffs have been trained 
and experienced in recreational work. Supple- 
menting these paid workers are hundreds oi thou- 
sands of volunteers whose friendly intelligent ser- 
vice contributes largely to the popularity of social 
activities at the USO clubs. 

In addition to its club program, USO maintains 
Troops-in-Transit lounges in railroad and bus sta- 
tions which serve as comfortable quarters between 
trains or buses, as information centers, and as 
“thresholds of welcome” to the community guiding 
strangers in uniform to activities of interest to 
them in the town. Many lounges provide free 
tickets to movies and sightseeing tours and relay 
invitations to home _ hospi- 
tality. The Mobile Service 
Division brings books, maga- 
zines, games and movies, and 


*The six agencies which compose the 

United Service Organizations are: 
$ Y¥Y.W.C.A., Na- 
tional Catholic Communigy Service, 
Salvation Army, Jewish Welfare 
Board, and the National Travelers 
Aid Society. 
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shown and stars of the 
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various kinds, and similar 


place in the programs. 


While our merchant seamen are the direct bene- 


ficiaries in this enlarging program, the community 
as a whole is the basic beneficiary because the pro- 
gram (1) keeps the seamen from making unusual 


2) 


demands for attention on the community, (2) as- 
sures the community that the precious man-power 
in the merchant marine has its energies construc- 
tively channelized while on leave, and (3) keeps 
the seamen while ashore from dispersing, unat- 
tended, and feeling that they, the front line fight- 


ers, are neglected. 


Federal Works Agency 


Ls FEDERAL WorkKs AGENCY has contributed 
substantially to the provision of recreational 
facilities for men in the armed services through the 
allocation of Lanham Act funds for the construc- 
tion, maintenance and operation of recreation cen- 
ters. When the program got under way in 1941, 
many recreation centers for industrial war workers 
were financed. The present policy, however, is to 
allocate funds for recreation centers for service- 
men only, although, in a few instances, funds have 
been provided for centers to be used jointly by 
uniformed men and civilians. 

As ot 1943, total 
$28,884,510 of Lanham Act funds for recreational 


April 30, allocations of 
facilities had been approved by the President on 
recommendation of the Federal Works Adminis- 
trator. The bulk of this money was used for con- 
struction, but some was utilized for leasing and 
renovating existing buildings and_ purchasing 
equipment. 

Allotments of $10,748,752 


projects under the direct supervision of the Fed- 


were made for 307 


eral Works Agency, which, with sponsor contri- 
butions of $93,464, provided for recreation facili- 
ties of a total estimated cost of $10,842,216. The 
balance—$18,135,758—provided for 209 projects 
which were transferred to the War Department 
for construction by the Corps of Engineers. 

A total of 276 projects with an estimated total 
cost of $18,189,026 had been completed and were 
being utilized as of April 30, 1943; 133 projects to 
cost $7,283,139 were under construction, some of 
which were in partial utilization; and the re- 
mainder—107 projects estimated to cost $3,505,809 
In addition 
2 War Public 


Services tor the maintenance and operation ol 


were in preconstruction processes. 
$665,301 had been allotted for 7 
recreational facility projects. 

One unit of the Federal Works Agency, the 
Work liquidation of 


Projects Administration, 


(Continued on page 185) 
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STATE 
CITY 


No. of City 


Calif.—Cont 
1/San Buenaventu 
2'San Carlo 
3\San Diego 
4'San Diego Co 
5|San Franciseo 
6)San Jose 


7\San Mateo 


8/San Mateo Cx 
9/Santa Ana 
10|Santa Barbara 
11|Santa Maria 
12|Santa Monica 


13'|South Gate 
14|South Pasadena 
15|Stockton 
16|Taft!” 


17/Vallejo 
18 Visalia 


Colorado 
19| Boulder 
| 


20|Colorado Spring 


21! Denver 


22 Durango 
23)|Fort Collins 
24\Fort Morgar 
25| Holyoke 

26 Pueblo 


27|Rocky Ford 
28 | Salida 
29 Sterling 


Connecticut 

30| Branford 
31 Bridge port 
32)Bristol 
33) Darien 
34 Deep River 
35|East Hartford 
36| Fairfield 
37|Glastonbury. . 
38/Greenwich 
39} Hartford 
40| Manchester 
41) Middletowr 
42)\ New Britair 

3|New Haver 
44| Norwalk 
45| Norwich 
46 Salisbury 

47 Seymour 

48 | Shelton 

49| Stamford 
50| Stratford 
51/Torringtor 

52| Waterbury 

53! Watertown 

54| West Hartford 
55| Westport 

56| Wethersfield 
57| Windsor 


58) Winsted 


Delaware 
9 Wilmington 


or 


Dist. of Columbia 


60) Washington 
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IHinois—Cont 

1, Oak Park 66,015 I 11} 21 5 30 4,194 2,385 13,949 14,699 28,648 $5,227, M 

2 Pekin 19,407 Park I 6 2 25,000 M 

3 Peoria 105,087 Neg t t 2 3 5 76 410 4,858 1,409 6,267 6,753, M3 

4 Peru 8,983 I tment 7 2 l 1,500 2,000 4,850, M (4 

5 Rochelle 4,200 ( i Clul 2 2 80 720 800 M 5 

_ aay 8 7 5,458 2,965 26,292 34,715) M 
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14 Venice 5,454 l 1,000 300 200 200) 1500 M 44 

15| Waukegan 54,241 r M 15 

16| Western Springs 4,856 | 1 415 86 34 364 865 M (16 ; 
17| Wilmette 17,226 | tion I a 1,504 11,197 675 11,872 13,376, M 17 r 
18| Winnebago Co 121,178 trict 1,719 057 3057 4776 COR } 

Indiana 

19 Bluffton 5,4 400 M 19 
20 Butler 1.794 8 3 300 200 15 25 400 100 M 2% 
21 Columbus 11,738 Cit 3 4 850' M 2] 9 
22 Crown Point 4,64 l 500 500 40 <00 600 1,600/ M 22 2) 
23| Decatur 5,861 S 4 2 450 2,400 2,400 2,850 M 2 93 
olk “nen , al Tl 21; 28 19,127 12,893 14,35 29,764 44,117 76,137 M 2% 9 
24 hata Wayn 118.4 iin 16 41.724 M 24 
25/Garrett 4,285 M I M 2 y= 
26| Hammond 70,184 3 l 2 8,750 46,623, M 26 96 
27| Indianapolis 386,972 | tment, Park Board 125; 143; 21 51 42,540 74,731 6,076 90,807 133,347, M 27 re 
28 | Jeffersonville 11,493] ] 3 500 R66 936 930 2,296 M OR 
29 Kokomo 33,795} tment 10 i) 301 828 6,015 1,734 7,749 8.878 M 2% 99 
30 La Porte 16,180 ¢ Ad 8 i | 1 3500' M 30 20) 
31| Lebanon 6,529 |( M 31 1 


32 Logansport 20.1 Da , 
33| Mount Vernon 5,638) Par | 2 ee 2 
303 7,022 M 34 4 

85 


34) New Albany 25,414 B ti 520 5.199 8 916 1 
35|North Township.) 135,00 4 2 2,200 1,400 3 36 1.200 4,560 8,160 M 35 
36) Pendleton 1,681 2970, M 36 % 
scl 3 7 214 1,877 1,877 2,091 M 7 27 
37' Richmond 35,147 M ia s 
: t l 2 1} 10 9 560 390 2,766 60 3,120 4,070, M&P |} , 
38| Speed 60 t porat ! 1 2} 2 P 3 r 
39) Wabash 1,653 |Con 2) 5 6,730 1,840 40) 2,180 8,910| P 39 , 
40 Washingtor 9 g 2703 M 40 0 
, - i 2 1 3 14,100 7,42 28,242 35,662 49,762) P 41 ' 
41 Whiting ) el 9 , l 5a 1900 “200 500! M . 
lowa 
42 Ames 12,555 14 13 5 000 000 M 42 42 
I sion) 29 28 2} 162; 181 1,085 7,724 8,566 622 12,191 21,000 M 4 4 
43\Cedar Rapid 62.12 | k } Prop- 
; ‘ 4,600 M a . 
44, Davenport 66,039 |B mir 59; 27 4 70 9,974 9,199 13,814 17,282 31,096 50,269; M 44 44 
45 Decorah 5 M 45 45 
‘ii ; t ni ol 46 53 7 2.500 32 000 32,000 34,500; M 4¢ PS 
——— gen 14,01 13,577 41,319 41,319 68.909) Mia! * 
47 Dubuque 43.292 } 1 7 225 380 a 2,900 3,800 4,405) M 47 | 47 
48 Iowa City 17,182 } t } 1 Q 6 300 1,000 2.421 200 2,620 3,920| P 48 48 
49 Mapleton 1,824 : 2 1 532 505 505 1,037; M 49 49 
50) Mason City 27,080) I t 10 3 217 1,40 1,400 1,617; M 5 y 
51| New Hampton 2,9 1 500 35 650 1,000 1,500| M 5 51 
52 Pocahontas 7 2 l RI 240 1,050 1,050' M 52 59 
53 Sioux Cits 99 sas 31/47 7,054 4.381 5,229 9,609 16,663, M&P 5 53 
M a ‘ 
54 Villisea 1 2 411 516 189 699 1,110 _ 4 } 34 
rely 51 96 3 1 736 10,726, M 55 55 
56/Waterloo sai || 29° °14°~«41 45 1,085 3101 6,351 804 7,154 11,340| M 
56 Waverly 4, 15¢ 4 796 1,35 513 1,866 2,662} M_ 56 56 
57| Webster City 6,738 9 1 1,419 60K R83 1,483 2,902) M 57 57 
Kansas ; 
58 Arkansas City 5 1,095, M 38 58 
59 Beloit M { 54 
60 Emporia 13,188 .240' M 60 
61 Hutchinsor 13] I ) 1,500 1,000 1,001 5.000 6,000 8,500; M é 6! 
62 Iola 7,244 | 6760| M 62 @ 
63 Liberal $4 9 9 9 15 150 150; P t 2 
64’ Manhattar l 5 I 4 } 6.597, M 4 64 
65 Olathe 1 500 51M 500 1,000; M & 65 
66 Salina q 2,500 2.600 2,600 5,100 . x 66 
é é 14 4 0 350 350 ; 
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» of City 


Source of f 


RECREATION STA 


No. of City 


-SS= 


> oe > ae 


Year Round 


Summer Or 


%) 


18 


1,877 
4 80.000 


4.200 


10.006 
i 


116,208 


45,000 
l 


18.000 


4,51 


4 75,000 


5.000 


creation 
liaings 





500,000 


20,560 


21,565 


80,202 


50,481 


50,000 


399,932 
12,000 
75,000 

150,000 


$6,000 


29,887 


267,809 


10,083 


15,000 


CS FOR 1942 


Indoor 
Recreation 
Centers 






23s 
$<5 
£| 35 
Z| ase 
l 4,000 
5 
15 43,800 
15 , 27,500 
2 23,757 
2 
1 10,498 
l 
1 3,612 
2 19,461 
I 
4 1,950 
4 34,300 
5 16,899 
7 11,669 
2 14,987 
30 30,000 . 
9 ‘1,604 


Athletic Fields, Number 


Baseball Diamonds, Number 


b ho OS _—— 


S. 


i- 


™ DO bo bo 


te 


m DO OO de DO SD OT tS 


en 


10 


— ho oe 


Bathing Beaches, Number 


to bo 


Number 


Day, 


Camps 


Other Organized, Number 


Camps 





& 
= 
. | 
& * =] 
~*~ ar — | — 
ai Bly 
i= =] 4 
SIAZls 
Zi" 18 
Sloi- 
Cai--; 
MS | ob | of 
a oe ae 
2\2\a& 
e|s\2 
S| Sls 
=|=|5 
FRE aR 
- & i 


l 
1| 2 
1 
2 l 
1} 1 
l 
l 
l 
1 
1 
l ) 
1 
1 
1 
2] 
1 
l 
1 
3 
l 
|} 1 
1 
Ble 
1 
1 


Swimming Pools, Outdoor, Number 


in) 
we CO OO DD OD 


Tennis Courts, Number 


Wading Pools, Number 


— DSS 


te 
to to 


_ 


ss 








why 





~ Paid 
Leaders | 
5 
e|& 
z=\F 
Par: 
z\7z 
i 2 
6 11 
eS 3 
3 
3) «15 
2) 8 
9 2 
a3 
13, 14 
i; 1 
3). 


Emergency Service 


Expenditures 


Land, 

Buildings, — 
Permanent “hi ail 
Improve- ship 

ments 
16,298 
14,322 
250 
3,924 


21,066 


1,276 


8,305 


1,560 


| Source of 
Information 


Total 


Josephine Blackstock 
A. G. Keller 

Arria Jean Richmond 
Les Hoenscheid 
David Crawford 
Homer E. Folgate 
Lola Robinson 
Melville H. Hodge 

E. A. Dyson 


16,298 Robert F. Munn 


R. M. Ireland an 

Nellie H. Feltman 

John E. MacWherter 

Henry J. Busch 
5,000 Peter L. Johnson 

L. G. Baxter 

Charles L. Whyte 

F. N. Sanders 

Daniel M. Davis 

H. O. Lundgren 


Roy G. Knoff 
C. E. Jenkins 
Otto Hughes 
H. W Clevenger 
D. T. Darwin 
14,322, R. B. McClintock 
Harry S. Grabner 
F. L. Feick 
A. B. Scott 
Frank Luzar 
250\S. Harlan Vogt 
,.924 Raymond J. Trobaugh 
G. E. Walker 
4. E. Lewis 
Sam Snell 
James M. Bennett 
21,066 Herbert Jenkins 
Joseph L. Ginther 
J. H. Walker 
,276| Lyman H. Lyboult 
8. W. _ 
Glenn E. Hines 
Jesse G. Dorsey 
W.C. Mills ae 
Maud G. Spalding 
551 John Sharp 
Donald P. Spurrier 


E. G. Ritland and Ray 
Smalling 
8,305 
Marian F. Wilson 


W.H. Romine 
W. F. Baker 

560 Kathryn E. Krieg 
Helen Richter 
Wendelin Rettenberger. 
J. Edgar Frame 
G. L. Weaver 
Arthur Shultis 
J.F Kennedy 
T. F. MeCarton 


Clifford P. Peterson 


Peter Asprey 

M. E. Gourley 

A. C, Sherwood 
Chase H. Hammond 
R. O. Clark 

C. C. McCarthy 


James F. Clough 
A. W. Pfaff 
O. G. Riadom 


F. H. Wheat 

J.H. Fraser 

J.N. Evans 

A. L. Hjort 

Howard E. Payne 
.. H. L. Brown 

Arthur Gallagher 


| No. of City 


> oe 


“Ie 


© © a0 


— i at bt feet et 
Snore we tor 


63 


65 
, 66 
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Footnotes follow th 
Paid 
Recreation Vol 
Leadership olun- Expenditures Last Fiscal Year - 
Not Including met Not Including Emergency Funds) 
Emergency orkers 
Workers = 
STATE ANI - 
CITY Fa Salaries and Wages g 
S = Land, = 
> « | g 8 Buildings, Rent, Grand = ‘ 
= slit rh Permanent Supplies ; For A I howe = =z a 
Ans ie Pe Pl « Improve- and For Other aia a « 
- S ° els ments Incidentals | Leadershi Persona! Total : |8 ; 
7 Zz\|z 2/5 en A iz ¢ 
Kansas——Cont 
1 Tope ka 18 13 10 lf 840 5,03¢ 5,036 35,926 M 1 l 
2 Wichita 30' 16 t 6 65,845 M&P L 2 
Kentucky ; 
3 Fort Thomas 4 562 1,46¢ 782 2,248 2,810, M { . 
J 
4 Lexington { lf 10 2 28 4,513 11,448 460 12,908 17,421) M % 4 
8 11, 2 4 100 1,230 1,201 5,629 4,030 9,659 12,090' M | a 
5 | Louisville , 
33| 27 12 ‘s 12,966 19,132 12 30,034 943.000 M 5 4 
6 Paducah 7 4 #4500) M ° 
Louisiana - 
4,229 05 9 905 7,127; P i? 
7 Baton Rougs ~ , 2,482 M , 
2 1) (7 2,753 735 107 4,842 7,595 M . 
8 Houma l l 100 Th 10 1.000 M g 5 
9 Lake Charles 2 1 1,836 , 125 1,864 3.700' M : 
( 6 4 100 1. 20 Wn) , O00 , AO N 10 . 
10 Monroe 5 w ‘ 6 14'960 ~ : 4 
om ; 
11 New Orleans 49 12 44 46 7,61 52,928 60,540 M Il rs 
l l 24,748 M 4 ° 
Maine 
12 Augusta 443 8 5 M . 
13 Brunswick 7,0 2 l 59 20 | 414 M 
14| Lewiston 8.598 4) 7 362 767 18 2,048 7 M ii 4 
15 Portland 73,64 ym 
1] 19 l 29,151 M ) , 
16 Washburn 8 1 45 12 181 63 243 ” M if 6 
17| Westbrook a : 
} ] ( ( 1,400 4.100 ( 4,40 5,800 Pp 7 ’ 
Maryland 1. 
a 160,758 N 18 . 
18)Baltimore ? 005-172 41! 66) 118 7,487 37,769 134,8 7,934 162,831 218,086 M s 
3 7 125 70 1,095 M ” 
19 Frederick 1 100 M a 
20 Greenbelt s 16 4 ; 1 2.940 el 7.975| M “ 
Massachusetts 
21| Amherst { | 50 518 f 31 ’ M 2 
22 Arlington 4( 8 7 1,274 7 198 4,972) M }2 é 
23 Belmont 2 | 6,260 - 132 , "1.091 M 2 
2 5 15,145 18,2¢ 429 18,72 870 FP 24 ‘ 
61 93 8.040 0,480 7{ 61,150 190 M 4 
24 Bostor 770.8 28 10 74 10,000 7.87 97 87F 7.87 M I 
y 10' 490 6.705 4,651 81.356 81,356 M j 
25 Brookline { 10 15 11 7,345 23,718 18,899 42,617 49,962 M 25 
26 Cambridg: g 39, 28 9 4,594 29,87 28,521 58,400 62,994 M 2% ~ 
27 Concord 3 7 2 712 468 1.49 1,490 4.670 M 7 2 
28 Dalton 6 5 2 1,732 6,202 7,357 350 10,707 18,641 M&P 2B 
‘ , 9 14 2 286 879 1,909 209 2,118 3,283, M | ‘ 
29 Dedham 5 5 i 7 0 602 1.204 10 1762 4865 6671 P 1}. 
30, East Walpol } l ] 700 P 30) 
31/ Fairhaven l 1 1 2 M 3! 
32 Fitchburg 41,82 5 18 1,200 1,099 055 15,202 18,257 20,556 M 4 
D . ) | 12 5,136 2,23 14 4,544 1,680 P 8B 
33| Framinghan 2 5 g 950 160 500 M |a . 
1 wa (1 5,126 2,834 2,704 5.538 10,664 M 34 ' 
34 Gardner 2 1,446 2,440 2,440 3,886, M |a me 
t) 5 166 386 1,920 1,432 3,352 3,904, M db ; 
35| Haverhi 46,7 000 M 3 m 
36 Holyok« 53,7 17) 24) 1) 14 3,221 8,209 11,703 19,912 23,133) M (36 7 
37 Hopedale 3 1 1 P j 9 
38 Leominster 22,22 4 2 500) 400 900 00 M 8 
39| Lexington 13,187 3 Ci*6 935 1,453 4,740 6,193 7,128 M (39 40 
40 Lowell 101,38 7 4,460 1,504 22,144 23,648 28,108' M 40 4 
41| Medford 63,08 8 9 346 2,443 2,443 2,789' M (ll 49 
42) Melrose 6} 7 17,300 6,390 3,325 32,113 35,438 59,128 M & 43 
) 212 65 5 377 8 
43 Milton 1 4 i 212 1,1 1,165 1,3 ¥ a Pr 
44| Montague 8 2 1 : 1,200 M 4 45 
45| New Bedford 110,341 mitt 6 1,477 3,614 4,464 8,078 9,555 M 4 48 
sin, 7 Ho an eihm @ 1,891 4,191 500 4,691 6,582; P 4 
pe saan . rt 27, 45) 3)... ./1200 19,849 35,166 27,407, «62,573 92.422 M/s | & 
47| Northampton 24,79 1 9 8,862 2,500 400 2,900 11,762) P (i 48) 
48| Plymouth 13,100 1,500 326 326 61,826 M (48 49 
49 Quincy 75,81 15, 26 4,000 4,400 18,700 23,100 27,100 M 4 7 sp 
50 Reading 10,8¢ 5 4 1,433 634 637 2,149 2,786 4,853} M 7g 
51 Rockland 8 087 671 M 51 
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Playground , Indoor B) " g = Emergency Service 
Under ———— Recreation es 15|5|8|§ g Paid eran 
. Leadership uilaings | Centers | | 8] | |4/4/ 8/2/42 sees | Expenditures 
5 ae ae Ei 2/21 8/8 | —— —— —_—| 
| Bl2)e| 5/3|2| S| Si Sl gle | 
i a | g|~|5\/4/ 6] s/Si3is 
o | rs) 5 Zz\é8 $ 3 S | = =| 6 = s | ~ 
~ ' Sy. | a, |e = |2\ S| a mim) 212 § Source of 
: — sEEe ses F F g 421°; a/2 4 4 + |% s/|& » eet Information 
2 »|O} s S 2| -| s| S15! 8] 3 : uildings, 
é lolel si é¢ 23 2 2S 3 |3s 2! ¢ # FS | | |) a = g = - Permanent| Leader- Total " 
ea] ZO £! 3 | ol eae lel Dee Aric P| £) E) Ff] S|&] > | S | Improve- | ship z 
~ 51S] we] > wk 2 el= |i] &)§ 5 
e S| sl@lelels 3) Wee |) Bes |e) a) 2) a) eio|o| 8) 8)2/212)2) ™ : 
gs Sale| S/S) 3 BE) 38 18] S8E (3) 8/3] 8] isis) 2/8) 8/3] 8) § 
4 812) 2 9° | = - Po BS = >i BA = = S| 81 8! Sis) El Fie = R m4 — 
= \s Yirmlal ac Z. Aa. Z he st -*) <“|/A2/S/OCl/C OCIS ia2\in|& Z2i12 Zz 
we ls 1 10 3 4 117,341 2 - . ooe| 6 30) 1 ; ee Ree Strong Hinman l 
M&P LP 2 2) 7 1 i 288,965) 7 8 71,368 17; 1 ia mF 6 16 3] 32 aS Emory L. Cox 9 
M ( 3 3 116,600 a Pm pee om 3 Charles H. Kuhn 3 
M M1 4 6 171,038) 1 52,617, 2 13,682 na 4 ~ Ye Bac Anna S. Pherigo 4 
M 4 , 5 5 377,935 2 44,683 1} 1 oe a ‘ 1 6 1 | 80 80 Mrs. Hattie H. Rowe a 
M > 3 18 21 555,578 5 210,121 16 116,414...) 27 caw © #12) 412 2 94 14 2 3 2,908 2,908 | He nrietta Herman 5 
M ( 8 5 l | 2 L. L. Nelson 6 
ou , 1 , 1 l N. P. Arceneaux 7 
M " | 8. A. Harris a 
M b 6 *170,481 2 1 5 s 8,000| Mrs. Edna C. Le Blanc b 
M 9 8 2 y. l 1 1 Claude H. Wallis 8 
M l9 1 3} 4 58,041 4 21,600 1 950' 1 1, Ww : 6,489 6,489 O. D. Johnson 4 
M 0 ! 5 f 35,190 Lucyle L. Godwin 10 
va " 1 1; 6 1 a C. R. Tidwell a 
M + Il St 131,317 99,077 7 16]... L. diBenedetto 11 
M ; 3 2 13, 9 George Douglass a 
M , 12 1} 2 1; 1 1 Waldo W. Hill 12 
=o 9 11550 1 George W. Crimmins. 13 
M 4 4 f 93,000 3) 2}... 1 Louis Masciadri 14 
ule 13 9 46.444 7 1 1 19 Granville R. Lee and/15 
. W. J. Dougherty 
M ) l 1 2 C.J. Mef raughy 16 
p > 17 4 4 *§1,200, 1 32,592 1; 4 1} 4...8. Albert B. Nies 17 
M I 18 8} 28) 2) 2 1; 3 7:110' Wf... J.V. Kelly 18 
M a 29 18 44 785.413 Xs 534.759 74 386,864 1 ] 23 4619, «42 H. 8. Callowhill a 
M 19 19 { 68,290 3 7| 2 Mrs. Helma Hann Bowers 19 
M ’ 3 i} 1j.. W. R. Walter a 
M 2% %» 3 1 15,733; 1) 1 1} 4 1 Benjamin Goldfaden 20 
M 1 L. L. Dudley 21 
M 22 7 232 1} 1 5 Clifford R. Hall 22 
M 92 2 56,472 1 6 1; 21 ewis 8. Harris 23 
. ~ 4 Siebolt H. Frieswyk 24 
M i 27 113,389 James T. Mulroy 4 
M ’ b 67 {86,879 11 1,400,000 4160' 8 2; 2 165 90; 60).... 176,398 176,398 William M. Mullen b 
g 2) 14) 20 ; 1 2 1 20 Nelson Curtis c 
M ; i 52 4 N.J Young d 
M " 25; 2) 14 f 29,617 99,044 1 15,703, 2 10 l 3; 12 Charles P. Cameron 25 
Mo 26) 4) 14 0,901! 4 30,562) 3 7,407, 6| 8| 2)...\. I 13, 7] 20) 24 43,118 17,644 60,762) Stephen H. Mahoney... 26 
-# 7 3 ann) 9) 9 6 Mrs. T. W. McGrath 27 
M&P 98 28 ) 73,257; § 83,208 1 1 5 William L. Stearns 28 
“i = "7 5 17.000 6 11 4 4 2 7 Lois E. Eddy 29 
P ‘' 1 l 7,350) 1 20,000 5 1. 2 3 D. R. Kibby a 
P 30 , 3 l 7,900) 1 l 1 1, 1 i od I C. B. Heritage 30 
M 31 l 12,768 2 ; 3 Mabel Ober Dutton 31 
M 32 2 10 460,000 60,000, 6 45,000 3 3} 3 5 3 Charles F. Sweeney 32 
. . Franklin D. MacCormick 33 
ae ; «4 00 ) 18.000 4 il §| 4 8 2 2 5,896 5,896 Raymond J. Callahan 4 
M34 4 42.170 1 1 Richard N. Greenwood. . |34 
Mia " 1 Otto Hakkinen a 
M ib ‘ 3 A), SOK 1| 6 1 12 Ellen K Lehoux b 
M 35 5 ; 4, 2 a Wilfred R. Feeney 35 
M 36 6 12 2; 6 it ia Mina F. Robb 36 
P 3 ; i 1 4 Gordon L. Norton 37 
M 38 ‘ ; 000 2 30,000 1} i idl. 1 1} ti 4 6 10,500 10,500 Fred L Perry 38 
M 39 ’ 5,600 1| 3 : 1,12 1 John J Garrity 39 
M 40 40 . 3) 17) 1. 1| 24, 7 John W. Kernan 40 
M 4! 4 i 1} 7} 1 11 6 1 A. T. Ryan 41 
Mat © 7 1} 3] 1 1 13 George W. Rogers 42 
M 4 4 3 4,700 1; 3 8 John L. Kelly 43 
P a y I ] l 1} 2 1; § W. L. Caldwell a 
M 44 4 4 4 15,000 7,000 1 6,000 4 6 1 Alfred Courtemarche 44 
M 45 45,.. eS Arthur Goldys 45 
P 46 46 i 2012) 1 14,102 1. Helen I. Sandstrom 46 
M i383 a 5 66 l 451,750,000) 5 40,000 6 7,000, 1°15 4. 43 F Ewing Wilson a 
Pp 47 {7).. I 20,000 Mis 1 wa ee M. Foss Narum 47 
M 8 48 1 ~ eg sav 6 4 Clifton C. Wood .../48 
M 4 | 49...) 19 ) 995 000) 2 50,000 14 600 2 11 4 : 24 2 6 1,644 1,644 William J. Spargo 49 
M 150 es 5 2,706 1 2,500 — i RE ee 0 2 431 431 George L. Hodgkins 50 
M Si | 5) 1111 Chr. Board of Selectmen. |51 
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STATE AND Poy 
CITY t 


No. of City 


Mass.—Cont 
Salem 
Somerville 
Southbridg« 
Stockbridge 
Walpole 
Waltham 
Ware 
Wellesley 
Westboro 


SO Roh 


coon 


10' Westfield 
11' West Springfield 


12 Winchester 


13) Worcester 


Michigan 
14 Adrian 
15 Albion 
16) Allegan 
17| Alma 
18 Ann Arbor 


19 Battle Creek 
20 Berrien County 
21| Birmingham 
22| Cadillac 

23 Crystal Fall 
24| Dearborn 


25! Detroit 1,62 


26 Dowagiac 

27\East Detroit 
28|East Grand Rapids 
29| Escanaba 

30' Fenton 


31)| Ferndale 


32) Flint 


33 Fremont 
34 Genessee County 
35 | Gladstone 


36\Grand Rapid 


37\Grosse Pointe 
38 Hamtramck 


39| Harbor Beach 

40 Highland Park 
41| Houghton County 
42\ Tron County 


43) Jackson 
44) Kalamazoo 


45| Keweenaw Co 
46) Lansing 


47) Lincoln Park 
48| Luce County 

49| Ludington 

50! Marine City 

51| Marquette 

52| Marquette Co.™ 


53| Midland 


54| Monroe 
55|Mount Pleasant 
56| Muskegon 
57|Nahma 
58|Oakland County 
59| Otsego 

60| Plymouth 

61) Pontiac 

62) Port Huron 

63) River Rouge 

64| Rochester 

65| Royal Oak 

66 Saginaw 
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B 





creation® 


Paid 
Recreation 
Leadership 

Not Including 
kmergency 
Workers 


Sie 
z | 
16; 22 
30 26 ) 
10; 11 
l 
1 l 
18 19 
] l 
7 8 
l 
6 l l 
2 l 
et Whe 
) 2 l 
2 4 
4 
51 21 
53 11 7 
l 
8 8 
] 
l 
54, 50 } 
177, 141) 117 
5 ] 
l 2 
2 2 l 
12 ~ l 
l l 
l 2 
15 11 5 


2 
l 
120, 48 ) 
20) 9 
{ 5 
l 1 l 
13 8 7 
l l 
36, «12 4 
l 
2 l 
20; 13 
o8 31 2 
l 
41 26 } 
l 
l 
l 
l 
4 l 
11 4 2 
3 2 
6 2 
17, 14 
19; 12 ] 
10 
5 9 
l 2 
2 l 
51 16 3 
l 
l 
2 3 3 
4 1\. 
14 9 1 
4 7 





Volun- 
teer 
Workers 


Activity Leaders 


A] 
- 
5 
6 
2 109 
4 l 
37 
163. 55 
47 87 
2 s 
10 
7; 135 
32 $8 
27' «168 
l 
) 
) 
33 25 
a) 
20 50 
60 
4 
6 50 
25 ) 
7 
l 
25 
12 
22; 13 


PLAYGROUND AND COMMUNITY 


Expendit 


iding Ex 


Not Incl 


Land, 
Buildings, Rent, 
Permanent | Supplies 
Improve- and F 
ments Incidentals | Lead 
2,140 
274 
850 1,000 
216 
3.609 2,260 
250 500 
200 
16,796 
509 
250 
2,516 5,726 
» 750 15,000 
403 
535 
2,321 
78 871 
46,110 26,210 
1,588 89,015 
200 
850 100 
1,248 4,956 
300 335 
6.704 1,491 
532 561 
1,770 
716 34,979 
13,804 
10 
4,156 
152 5,570 
125 
O75 
1,928 
1,664 
1,945 
5,463 
2,835 
1,041 3,697 
5.000 
153 
500 
35 
2,485 500 
7,999 
200 
2,150 
1,317 
135 425 
820 
50 40 
100 150 
1,891 
11,260 11,740 
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3,107 
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5,000 
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20,025 
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7.956 
13,170 
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For Al 
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1, 38t 
8,788 
OO 
750 
400 
48.498 
it). 
00 
20,746 
4 600 
a) 

at 7) 
KS 
2,781 
485 
80.214 
600 
794 
OF 
562 
844 
00 
O85 
834 
145 
200 
R045 
4,442 
90 
5,900 
4.098 
1,469 
778 
1.000 
500 
8.352 
4,050 
1,073 
305 
150 


Tota! 


19,330 


263 
400 
15,347 
381 
3,407 


5,750 


2 860 
54,462 


500 
1,200 


30,164 
28,450 
544 
1,885 
664 
2,833 
50,958 
685,589 
2,400 


265 


38,922 


450 


25,895 


3,000 


11,670 


19,785 
3,200 
28,070 


5,332 
8.046 
19,070 
6,898 
5,366 


46,610 


600 
1,400 
200 


3,225 


17,929 
1,800 
9,850 


4,174 


1,438 
305 


350 
630 
16,214 
11,800 
620 
2,500 
730 
4,889 


2,589 


Footnotes 
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7 
Grand La 
otal s 
7. 
20,504 M 
21,470 M 
2,420 M 
537, M 
*400 M 
17,197 M 
597 M 
1276 M 
4,000 M&l 
6,500 M 
,, 060 M 
P 
10,370 M 
71,258 M 
872 M 
4,500 M 
750 M 
1,200 M 
38 406 M 
46,200 M&P 
947, C 
2,420 M&P 
2,985 M 
3,782, M 
12 8 M 
776,192, M 
2,600 M&P 
1,215) M 
650 M&F 
15,573. M 
4,891 Mé&P 
13,320 M 
2,300 M&l 
8,841 M&l 
88,247 M 
52,762) P 
460 M 
H.HUR ( 
M 
30,051. M 
28.000 M 
3,000 M 
17,392) P 
20,712; M 
3,325, M 
36,045 M 
961 ( 
7,260 Cc 
9,711 M&P 
21,015 M 
12,361 M 
8,201 P 
2,546 C 


156,348 


7,400 M 
753, 
1,900 M 
235| M&P 
6,210 M&P 
2,700; C 
25,928) M&P 
2,000, M 
12,000/ M 
10,500, M 
5,491; M 
3,650 M 
1,.438| M 
865 P 
820 C 
440 M 
s80 M 
18,105 M 
34,800 M 
620, M 
5,000 M 
730, M 
9,500 M&P 
4,933| M 
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STATE AND 
CITY 


No. of City 








Mich. 
1\St. Joseph 
2|South Haven 
3|/Three Rivers 


Cont. 


4| Trenton 

5| Wayne 

6| Wyandotte 
7| Ypsilanti 


Minnesota 
8 Alexandria 
9) Austin 
10 Bird Island 
11/Caledonia 
12|Chisholm 
13| Coleraine® 
14\Columbia Heights 
15 Crosby 
16 Dawson 
17| Detroit Lakes 


18! Duluth 


19/ Ely 

20) Eveleth 

21)| Faribault 
22! Fergus Falls 
23/ Forest Lake 
24/Granite Falls 
25 Hibbing‘ 

26 Jackson 

27| Kasson 

28| Lake City 
29) Luverne 

30 Mankato 

31 Marshal! 


32) Minneapolis 


33| Moorhead 
34|Mountain Iror 
35! Nashwauk 
36| Northfield 
37| North St 
38) Ortonville 
39 Owatonna 


40| Red Wing 


41) Rochester 
42 St. Paul 


Paul 


43|South St. Pau 
44 Springfield 


45) Virginia 

46) Wells 

47| West St. Pau! 
48 White Bear Lake 
49 Winona 


Mississippi 
50| Jackson 
51| Vicksburg 


Missouri 
Cape Girardeau 
53| Carthage 
Clinton 
55| Columbia 


57 Jefferson City 
58/| Kansas City 
59| Marshal! 

60| Poplar Bluff 
61/St. Josept 


62'St. Louis 


63| Springfield 
64| University City 


} 
Montana 


65| Anaconda 
66! Billings 
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Grand = > 
Tota S 5 
Total g Ss 
Bw iz 
1,360 1601, M | 
1,010 2,108} M 2 
1,220 1,370) M 3 
2,700 3,700; M 4 
3,220 4,040) M&P 5 
11,402 18,332) M 6 
4,580 5,080 M 7 
2,000 2,500 M 8 
4,450 5,100 M&P 9 
90 1655 M 10 
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3,650; M 13 
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78 81 P 33 
2,400 2,650 M (34 
800 1,100 M 35 
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150 150 M 37 
1,800 12,300 M 38 
960' M 39 
4,630 6,630 M (40 
606 682, M a 
3.910 4,060 M 41 
51,468 77,866 M 42 
5,532 5,632 M @ 
750 750 M 44 
5,180 8.000 M 4 
300 300 Mf 
900 M ia 
1,685 2,632, M (47 
200 250, M /48 
4,100 8,000 M 49 
2,425 15,075 M 
3 29) 3,603 M 5 
M 382 
4.400 8.856 M 53 
900 P & 
7,128 10,627 M 55 
660 M_ 56 
M&P 57 
40,948 68,405 M | 
67,400 90,400 M (a 
534 834) M 59 
M #&# 
11,300 18,184, M 6 
67,000 80,230 M (|é2 
208,379 6208,379 M |8 
; 10,469, M_ 63 
21,806 636,524, M_ (64 
4,000 4,000 M&P 65 
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M 35 44) 
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M 4! a 4 4 6 
4l t 47,514 
M 4 x 
M 43 2 9 Q D) 
20 (ny 
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M 47 d 
M |48 7 1 849 
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M 53 _ ) 4 168 
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M 55 4 
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M 59 o 
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=. Ss. |2/3|/4/8 Sls alas g g e Source of 
| aa 3a ~| el giz S| 4 |2 | 3 | 2 ZlA% g E » get. Information 
S go SSO |3/ 8/18] =| S| |) 8) 8i sig F ngs, 
252 2o3 |3/|8 g 215| 8) $|6 £ z 7 a = Permanent| Leader- Total i 
a<e $< |RIAlRAIAI9) £) S| w]e] S|] S | S | Improve ship ® 
«| S3h |b] pe | els 116) 8)-3/-3|° & 1s ~ 
3) @8s || @8s |S) 8) 2lelelidic| 8] | .2|/ F182) ments le 
e| 332 |e| see |S/ZlS| Si SIS|S12| 2 Zlslale Is 
5 Sea 3] OS S| 3\ ale] 4|c|c| els! SI. sis is 
Zl) BAS 14) Boe [<|R/RM/OlOCl[S|SO|alalelelaA la (Z 
1 6 1 Frederick Harrsen 1 
1} 1} 1 4 Louis Chappell 2 
2 .|F. R. Pellegrom 3 
2 5,000 1) 1 1 3 : Walter D. Farrer 4 
4 1 1 2,160 2,160| Harry Ranch 5 
5 27,775 3 4; 1 Harry J. Wagner 6 
l 3 38,000, 1 1 1 §| 2 5 3 E. W. Shadford 7 
1 1 4 2 1 Forrest L. Willey 8 
14.600 8 63,456 1 2 1 1} 1'12| 3g 6 7 9,768 9,768 Harry Strong ) 
l R. I. Seder 10 
1 l 2 1,560 1,560 Eva O’Brien il 
3 1; 1 2 G. C. Pergal 12 
5 4,000 1 4 2 4 H. W. Dutter 13 
2.000 1 6 O. W. Dunemann 14 
] 1 H. L. Nicholson 15 
l B. A. Gimmestad 16 
1 2); 1 4 Glenn J. Carpenter 17 
8 88,016) 18 53,224; 1] 6 10 2 10,414 10,414 Victor C. Dunder 18 
7| 5 2 30 John V. Hoene... a 
16.990' 3 7,322 1; 1 2 5 1 3,061 3,061 Stanley E. Modin 19 
1400; 1 2,500' 1} 1} 1) 1 4 8 1 Andrew M. Jagunich.... 20 
1 1,800}. . 1 3 Fred G. Degen 21 
5,040, 1 7,200;' 1 1; 2) 1 l 5 2 2 3,570 3,570 A. T. Van Dyke 22 
1 180; 1) 1 ee B. C. Kuefler 23 
1 540 1 1 1 2 3 1 Jay Fader 24 
238,416 6 19,406; 2}; 2) 1 l 6 10 4 4,225 4,225 Jess T. Porteous 25 
l 2 4. E. Wallace 26 
1 R. R. Robertson 27 
1 E. L. Hibbard 28 
1} 1 1 Hugo Moeller 29 
l 1 J. R. Clark 30 
1 800, 1) 2 1; 6 Joseph A. Nowotny 31 
12 12,000 51 15 5 1,194) 19 5} 20 49,368 49,368 Karl B. Raymond 32 
23 28,384 9 7 Ralph C. Tapp a 
lj. Mrs. H. E. Christofferson 33 
4 {sz l l 2 George A. Kakela 34 
3 | 1 l 4 I 1,125 1,125 Judd F. Gregor 35 
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1 eed M.E. Johnson 37 
1 1 40,000 40,000 J. A. Jacobson 38 
1; 2} 1 1 2 Walter L. Hertz 39 
2,000 1} 1 1; 6} 1 James F, Enz 40 
1 L. 8. Harbo a 
Paul F. Schmidt 41 
83,263, 4 907; 1) 35) 1 3 1115) 1 Ernest W. Johnson 42 
2 2,000; 1, 3 1 1 Sam Ettinger 43 
1} 1 1 , Erroll J. Matheson 44 
42,524 2 2,582; 1; 1) 1 6 8 1 12,360 12,360 Bruno Cuppoletti 45 
Elmer W. Wigen 46 
l l 1; 2 G. M. Stiles ; a 
42,828 2 1,280 2 1 1,828 1,828 Wilfred Peltier 47 
1 1 6 R. P. Bradley 48 
71,718 =’ Ss 4 9 7 9,500 9,500 Michael J. Bambenek 49 
4 13,280 1 1 1; 7 2; 21 | 30,000 30,000 Myriam M. Smith . 50 
1} 1 1} 2) 1 J. W. Garrett . /51 
525 1 1; 2 1 5 4 L. W. Muegge 52 
1 1; 3} 1 Wilson Elrod 53 
1 1; 3 me Roy W. Nolte 54 
7,584 5 18,958 2 2) 4 7 1 6,240'W. C. Harris 55 
1 1 Harry C. Brown 56 
30,000, 3 8,000 1 | 81 1; 8.. 9 7 B. B. Dunn 57 
7 70,800 12 37,872 8 2 Les L. Warren . 58 
4 4/120, 14]... mu ; J. V. Lewis. .... a 
— a ee oe 5S 1; 4) 2 2 1 675 675 William H. Lyon 59 
a 3 Ser Te ener Seen. ; E. C, Thomas 60 
1; 2 1 2; 20; Wi. seeceecslesees++e--|DOrothy Thomann 61 
5} 5). 5 18| 39) 3) 5 10,000 15,000 25,000 Alfred O. Anderson 62 
11 4 3) 34).. ie BF BE Peer Seer rere ry Dee Boeckmann a 
] 18,761 a Ser 8 3} 9 @ 9 9. James Ewing........... 63 
3}. 1 if toe ae ae Osmond A. Kropp.. . 164 
5,552) 1 986) 1) 3)...].. —  Sesaeeus _ Ree cera 2,275 2,275 | Pat J. Connors 65 
8 Ee Pe reer ee ere L. L. Worthington 66 














Croquet is one of the m outdoor games. A favorite of old— 


sters, it may be played by anyone from five to 75—on park 
courts (above), the front lawn or a vacant lot. Equipment is 
cheap, rules and technique are simple. From two to 12 people 


may compete simultane 
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Badminton is the fastest growing net game in the U.S. Patterned 
after tennis, it provides faster action in a smaller space, can be 
played indoors in bad weather, develops legs, shoulders and wind 





Volleyball, like badminton, may be played in the back yard or in 
Qa gymnasium. A “‘team”’ sport, it is good fun for either adults or 
children, requires only a net and ball, is an excellent conditioner. 


Revolution in 





This article and the accompanying 
pictures are reprinted from the April 
6, 1943, issue of Look magazine with 
the kind permission of the publishers. 











s AMERICA moves toward her third year of 
total war, the structure of organized sports, 
although not yet crumbling, is beginning to 

crack, Every day, as additional thousands shed 
their civilian clothes for Army khaki and Navy 
blue, as gasoline and rubber grow more scarce, 
one fact becomes increasingly obvious—this year, 
and probably for several more, millions of sports 
fans must provide for themselves the recreation 
which they long have been accustomed to buying 
ready made at stadia and ball parks. 

Already, such “classics” as the Indianapolis 











Table tennis, or ping—pong, affords more exciting fun per square 
me. Less strenuous than badminton, it is more 


£ + +h : her 


fapt p tables may be set up in cellar, living room or porch 


A bicycle w e hoolboy’s vehicle, but today gas—rationed 
| citizens everywhere adopting it for pleasure and necessity. It 
| is easy to ma slate, uses no fuel, helps keeps its users healthy 


War is forcing America's millions 
© provide their own recreation 


Spec dwa Race, the Poughkeepsie Regatta, the 
National Golf Champions and the $100,000 Santa 
\nita Handicap have been temporarily abandoned. 
Many minor baseball leagues have disbanded ; 
the majors are continuing on a day-to-day 
basis. en horse racing plants have closed. 
Four of seven boxing championships and go per 
cet he leading contenders are fighting the 


: Axis instead of 
running short of man power; the National Pro- 


each other. College football is 


eague may be forced to suspend opera- 
utumn 

\ccordingly, the people of the United States— 
the most sports-minded in the world, are search- 
substitutes. From the prize fight arena and 
ie football field, they are turning to the simple 
pastimes—badminton and bowling, ping-pong and 


mtinued on page 185) 














Pictures by courtesy of Look magazine 


Rope skipping is probably the simplest combination of fun and 
exercise yet invented. A rope may be bought for a dime, used 
anywhere and any time. Although long associated with moppets, 
skipping is no sissy pastime, is used by every prize fighter as a 
means of toughening legs. 
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fe 
e Footnotes follow — 
Paid 
Recreation . 
Leadership Votun- Expenditures Last Fiscal Year 
Not Including} ,*¢er (Not Including Emergency Funds) 
Emergency | Workers 
Workers) | 
STATE AND Popula Managing : 
CITY or hority £ Salaries and Wages 
| § mo Land, > 
> «| & 8 Buildings, Rent, | oe - 
5 ls le — Permanent | Supplies | For All + a pe 
~~ a 2 « | Improve- and | For Other a atic = ae ; 
pe 4a i- 213s ments Incidentals | Leadership | Persona | Total © |S z 
S S S tit Services 4 S 
Z| Z\iZ =< | S wz T 
Montana—Cont. I 
1 Havre 6,427 | 4, 1 900 1,300 1,100 400 1,500 3.700, M |] : 
2| Kalispell 8,245 1 2 11,509 M |2 ) 
3 Sidney 2,978 | Par 29 917 917 939, M | 3 4 
4) Whitefish 2,60 t \ clatior l 270 123 123 393 M 4 
Nebraska a 
5 Blair we 3,289 | I 4 2 600 400 1,800 2.300 ™M 5 9 
6) Fairbury 6,304 P. I 5,670)... 2500 2.500 8.170 M 6 , 
7|\Gering 3,104 Par : 1,150. M 7 ) 8 
8) Lincoln 81,984 ¢7 : 11) 19) 4) 15) 18 3,000 12,300 1,300 13,600 16,600 M8 9 
Cit Departn l ; 16,876 M a 
9 North Platt 12,429 I i | 300 300 6300 M 9 0 
10' Omaha 293,844 / + ' : : 14,200 4,800 1,000 5,800 20,000' M 10 . 
Park t : 48,000 M a pd 
11|Schuyler 2,808 I f t ] ty Council 4 l 5,000 985 450 500 950 6,935 M il e 
12 Scottsbluff 12,057 Park | 3 Bisasa 400 250 550 650 1,200 1,850 M LW 
Nevada 13 
13' Las Vegas 8,422) Reer tment 5 5) 19%] 1,659 3,802 3,802 5,461 M 13 
New Hampshire \ i 
14| Concord 27,1711} 5 t t 13, 10 l 10,083; M 14 15 
15| Manchester 77,685 | Park i Playg is De 15 
part 1| 22 3,921 30,000; M (15 7 
16|Nashua 32,927) Par nmi i) 6 1,533 906 2,776 41 3,717 6,156 M 16 Mi 
17| Portsmouth 14,821|Highw ) t t 2 4 800 250 95, 2 700 3525 41575) M 17 18 
18' Rochester 12,012 Cit t Sch Department 2 1 608 608 608 M 18 
New Jersey ~ 
19| Belleville 28,167) } tment 4 1 2 2,603 2,601 3,029 2,079 5,108 10,312; M 19 » 
o . 5 sani ia tion Commissioner 19} 8 4 4 1,396 5,515 15,525 15,525 22,4365 M 2 _ 
20 Bloomfield 41,623 |< 4 Mi rial Association 1 501 2,355 450 1.500 1,950 4,806|M&P)a | » 
21| Bound Brook 7,616) Reer and Somerset ” 
( t M 3 l 14 823 253 624 624 1700 M 222i "7 
22) Burlington 10,905! Boar 1 M 22 , 
23 |Caldwell-W est 4 
| Caldwell 8,390| Boar 3 4 ° 2.602) M |23 - 
24\Camden County®.| 255,727/Y.M 4 6 260 550 550 810 P 2% % 
25) Collingswood 12,685 | Boroug 310 175 975 1285 M (23 po 
26| Dover 10,491) Recreat tt 2 5 745 355 355 1,100 M (26 oR 
27| East Orange 68,945 I t mm rs 12 s 4 8,713 16,544 19,576 36,120 44.833 M 27 90 
28|East Rutherford 7,268 Boar t 4 4 51 1,234 1,234 1,285 M | 0 
29| Edgewater 4,028 Dey t of at l I 1 1,850 2,100 2,100 3950! M 29 -F a 
30) Elizabeth 109,912) Be nt 75| 50; 12) 32) 255 16,850 23,433 14,536 37,969 54,819) M 30 | a 
> > ¢ Boar 4 200 800 800 1000 M 3l 1) 
31\Englewood 18,966 5 5. Federat 2 3 4, 48) 95 1,518 6,501 1.050 6,551 8.069! P a 2 
32|Essex County® 837,340) t k : 21; 22 l 18,781 13,772 10,514 124,286 143,067, C 32 ri 
33|Gloucester City 13,692 | Pla t l 28 4,000 Pp @ 35 
34! Hackensack 26,279 Board City ( 10 7 768 5,785 5.785 6.553) M (34 " 
35| Hackettstown 3,289 Boar l 1 M 35 - 
36! Haddon Township 9,708 | Depart Safety 4 1 1 350 150 1,200 1,700 M 36 38 
37) Harrison 14,171) Reer 5 3 1 1,009 4,160 2,340 6,500 7500 M 87 "y 
38) Hillside 18,55¢€ creat 2 4 | 4 629 474 1,957 1,957 060 M_ 388 T 
39| Hoboken 50,115| Depart k i Public Prop 4 
rt 8 8 M 39 
40) Irvington 55,328 Dery I at 33; 11 2 30) 358 4,185 7,029 5,786 12,815 17.000 M (40 4] 
| D i t board of 
41\Jersey City 801.173 .. ; Pray 48 2, 32) 90 1,000 4,500 41,000 8.500 49,500 55.000 M 41 i 
23 12 29 16 100,000 25,000 68,000 48,000 116,000 241.000 M a re 
42' Kearny 39,467 Boar t mmissioners 7 6 2 6 6 12,840 3,200 4,600 7.480 12.080 98.120 M (42 4 
43 Leonia 5,763) Player tt 2| 986 10 128 535 535 663) M 4 45 
44| Linden 24,115| Board of I Commis 13; 19 3 “oe 5,295 9,800 5235 15,035 20,330, M 44 48 
45 Livingston 6,100)| Boar Commissioners 4 s l 4 5 884 2,156 731 2,887 3771; M 4 47 
46| Madison 8,000| Board of tion Commissioners 1 1 ; 825 M 46 48 
47| Manville 6,065) Playg Littes ] 3 10 125 50 120 170 305 M 47 9 
48 Maplewood 23,139| Burea W ork 5 5 100 1,650 1,650 1.750 M 4 64 
49| Middlesex Co.** 217,077| Depart t k 3 P 1000 Cc 4 3 
50} Millburn 11,652) Boar I t Comm ners 5} 3 3 1 2,560 1,490 6,749 3,890 10,639 14,689 M 50 51 
51| Montclair 39,807) Public | Division, Department 52 
f Pa c Property 22} 18 1) 32) 80 3,785 9,574 1,472 11,046 14,8311 M 51 }) g 
52| Moorestown 7,797 Recreat ( ( l 2 1) 138 1,300 3,400 3,400 64,700 M_ /|82 t 
53/| Morristown epart 7 1} 7 2 . 4,500 M 5 54 
54| Newark creat D tment, Board of Edu- 55 
satior 200, 120) 83/2000 26,523 200,159 3,964 204,123 230,646, M |54 ra 
55, North Plainfield 10,586) Recreat I I 4 4 373 964 964 1,337, M | 56 
56! Ocean City. 4,672| Department of Public Works and Muni- : 57 
cipal Playground Board je, ee. | Bee 4 916 1,875 2,772 1,937 4,709 7,500 M 9 58 
57 Orange 35,717| Department Parks and Public Property 21; 12 7| 35 - 3,500 1,000 4,500 64.500 M (57 50 
58| Passaic 61,394 Park a creation Department 34, 20| 5 4,600 13,879 13,879 18,479, M |38 6) 
59| Passaic County”. .| 309,353|County Park Commissior 9 1 489 4,954 7,499 12,453 638,735, C |59 61 
60 Paterson 139,656) Board of I tior 21; 20; 1 ; 2,300 6,810 4,340 11,150 13,450, M (00 62 
61/ Perth Amboy 41,242) Recreat tment 17; 35) 3) 18)... 2,500 2,800 9,000 3,700 12,700 18,000 M [6 } 
62) Plainfield 37,469) Recreat S 28; 13 3 2,881 5,666 8,671 14,337 17,218, M 62 64 
63| Pompton Lakes. .. 3,189) Park grounds Committee ‘ sores eee : . 318 440, M 63 65 
64! Princeton 7,719) Playgrout mittee — i : 470 1,128 1,128 1,598, M&P 64 
7,500 5,500 13,000 21,924) M 6 | 


65 Radburn 1,600| Radbur t 4 8 2 8 4,300 4,624 
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Indoor g g 3 Emergency Service 
eae Recreation 4 5 & & §| 5 Paid - anomie 
ee Centers i 4~16/8|/214 Shon ll Expenditures 
-——| ,| 8/8) | gi2/4/ | 8|.|.- 
r 3\z| 8) #)-3)—|e/8/3| 8/8 
¢ Bi sisiai a\2is| si Bl €\ 6 
Zig 4 g eS  Simim—|o|] 5/5 § Source of 
re a = 8 g\z 5| 3 jo) el) e|AlA2le/| & Land, Information 
sas r) 2) 8\4\-\8 ot tae S| a\ a = Buildings, —_— 
-S 2 2 o|-2\ 8\ 2/3) 8) 8)/%\/%)| 5) 815 | S |Permanent; “<ader Total re 
[= g m)Al;a)A/Oo) £) E| we) we) e/a] S| S | Improve- sip = 
g) =3e | 8) = 2) 3| | 2) 2\5|/35| 8) e\2| 2) 8 || mene nl 
&| #82 |G! 3 = 3 Si eleisi/s/8/8) 8/9] 8/ & r 
Z| ake [zl ee 2 e\elS/S/S5/5| 4 clalelz\z Zz 
17,000 1 18,893 1} 3... : 1 1) § - Charles Nagel l 
40.000 l 1\. 1 1 6 1 : C. H. Brewer 2 
me : wii ; ; ; C. G. Oland 3 
1} 1 a Wee . 4 7 R. W. Maher 4 
l , inavesss Reed O’ Hanlon 5 
i} 1 ae ae ae a ae F. A. Marshall 5 
1 1 George Goildfain 7 
545 : 65° 36: 7 « j 2 2. ’ 

13,545 2 3 20,363 _ ; sles 5) 6)... 12,000 12,000 ' | James C. Lewis . 
1.700, 1 6,000 8 W. L. Wood 9 
6,452, 12 469,030 41 50) 92 ; William Meyers 10 

17; 1 4) 1 1) 24 ; Dave Meinzinger 4 

2 500 2 1 1} 2} 2 Adolph Pokorny ll 

6,500 1 1 : ; ‘ C. F. Nickel 12 
4 2 9,160 6 18,200 l 1} 1 aval Kenneth A. Van Vorst. . 13 
535 1; 4 1 if @ a ie Paul G. Crowell 14 
11) 2 2,19) 3] 13 4 4,773 8,102 12,875 T. Edward McIntyre... 15 

17,000 5} 1 as ; William R. Kirkpatrick. 16 

4,000, 1 1) 3). 1) 1l}.. Charles Spaulding 17 
vn 1 1,000 : 4 1 2 Arthur S. Rollins 18 

K25 GF ’ 8.067, 1 3,040 1) 1 1 317 317 Edward J. Lister ise 
88 50 3 19,200 1 6 4 l . > 20 
7.400 4 ( 4. Emmons a 

) On 3 3,000 1 Samuel C. Weir 21 

1 1 Vann H. Smith 22 

4, 00K 1 2 Paul Axtell 2: 

1 3 ‘ ; . Raymond I. Jacoby 24 

1 R. 8. Wigfield 25 

2,100 1 l Harry A. Armitage 26 
*782,000 4 42,000, 3 17,000 4 7 25) § John M. Rowley 27 
51,850 1} 1 1 ; E. P. Hutten 28 
*180,285 4800 1 9,680, 1) 3). 1 m RP John Clahan III 29 
865,385 492,710) 6 146,110 2 1} 6 3 2 1,000 1,000 Fred Wiebesiek 30 
38. 400 1 4 6 1 W.J. White 31 

5 August W. Sperry a 

83 O04 7\ 32). 2 1} 1 72| 6 Kenneth V. C. Wallace... 32 
5.000 l 1 Theresa R. MoGlade 33 
7,88 1| & 3 Russell Q. Summers 34 

1) lt} 1 2 C. A. Morrison 35 
; 00 1 1 l 9 2 Frank B. Luker 36 

19.700 1} 2i. H. George Hughes 37 
4,092 1 13,686 1 278 1 1 ‘ Harry E. Zinsser 38 
8,00 l Julius Durstewitz 39 
5,4 6 25,999 1}. nm 6S 1 933 933 Philip Le Boutillier 40 

84,654 8 448,000 l 1 Louis Lepis 41 
50.000 4 8,000| 2) 12 1 2 48 2 4,000 4,000 Frank A. Deisler a 
7,262 14,757 2 5 Walter F. Oitver, Jr. 42 
8,400 1 3 George D. Butler. . 43 
44,17 6 14,523 1 2 1 450 450 Frank M. Krysiak 44 

468 12,436 1 97 1 2 4 2,041 2,041 Kathleen Hennessey 45 
5,350 1 a 6 J. H. Talmadge 46 
00 1 1 l 150 150 Michael 8. Kachorsky 47 
100 2 6 ) H. W. Heilmann 48 
9,000 2} 3 ll; 2 ; George R. Merrill ... 149 
7,765; 3 15.100 6 5.000 1} 1 4 George H. Bauer 50 

59,378 5 16,168 2 1 20 Robert W. Crawford 51 
5,484 4 4 ig | 2 Dolores Ward 52 
7,942 4 1; 2 1} 4| 2 Gerald R. Griffin 53 

"584 | 33 2) 3 3 Ernest H. Seibert 54 
2 August J. Church 55 

57,302 3.700 1 3,000, 1 1 g George K. Gardiner 56 
*189,347 21,480... 3 1 12 ; Anthony L. Brown 7 
8730,943 9 95,000, 1 5 l is; 2 2 580 580 Reeve B. Harris 58 
54,765 ; 1 1, 1 Frederick W. Loede, Jr.. 59 
538,520 _ ...|Sadye R. Fidler 60 
4 8,400 7 38,640, 1, 5) 2 23; 2 4 5}. Charles T. Kochek 61 

4,457 6 37,750 4 ‘ 1 19 1 990 990, F. M. Sabino 62 

1 : Thomas Wood 63 

eF, & Mrs. C. W. Link 64 

78. 00K 4 30.500 3}. 2} 4 1 Ronald 8. Spittel 65 
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Paid 


tecreation 
Leadership 
Not Including 





Voiun- 
teer 
Workers 





Emergency 
Workers 
STATE AND Poy Managing ae 
CITY t Authority p 
siz x Land, 
> ls =a § Buildings, Rent, 
5 = ie /e2i7. | Permanent | Supplies 
| we | ew | ee Psy ‘ Improve- and 
m4) ST SRE! & ments Incidentals 
7 =) =) od] & > 
Zz Z1Z |Zpm!] < | ot 
N. J.—Cont. 
1 Red Bank l { 2 4 
2 Ridgewood 14,948 Sa 3 2 350 
3) Roselle Park } tt l 2 8 7 100 200 
4 Roxbury T’nship 5 1 1 50 
5 South Orange ] 1 1 1 1,291 1,000 
6 South Orange- 
Maplewood sO, 881 I t 22 ; 
7 Spring Lak« 1 M ty H 18 60 1,328 
8 Summit 16,165 t " r 17, 16 2 18 5,610 4,559 
9 Teaneck 95.975 x 5 2 
10 Tenafly 7,41 Vot 2 13} 18 136 
11 Trenton 124,697 f Par Prop 
40 36 3 4,465 6,800 
12 Union 24,730 | Parks and Playgrounds‘ 5 10 2 11 3,200 
13 Union County 328,344 mr 57, 30 8) 405 2,639 48,167 
14 Verona 8.957 I and Town Council 5 | 112 
g 7 4 2 12 
15) West Orange 25 t " und Pul Prop 
12 8 2 3,151 
16 Woodbury 8 Board lucatior 4 4 541 
New Mexico 
22 g » > ) 4 39 
17| Albuquerque 5,44 7 “ 2; 141; 20 1,200 eo 
18| Roswell 482 
19| Santa Rosa 2 
New York 
20 Albany 30,5775 22) 38 1 
21| Allegany County’ ), 681 ( ( | 970 193 
22 Amityvill 5,058 : a ) 1 ‘ as a 
10 14 | 4.746 
23| Auburn 5 I Washingt Community 
l l l 3 § 
24| Bedford Hill I 1 79 
25! Binghamton 78 , . 15, 32 1 500 4.480 
26 Briarcliff Manor 8 t 4 1,075 
t 113 73 2,032 
27 Buffalo 575.9 t artment of 
0, 2 42 3509 36,186 
28 Carthage { 2 1 1 
29| Cazenovia 1,68 l 12 
30| Corning 16,212 Work 2 2 es 
31| Croton-on-Hudson 84 l 1 3.000 1,080 
32 Dobbs Ferry ate) l 7 2 2 560 
33 | Eastchester 23.4 14. 12 1 12, 52 2,715 
34 Elmira 45,106 4 9 1 875 
35 Floral Park 12,95 r l 2 658 999 
36 Glens Falls 18,8 9 i) l 15) 65 312 1,824 
37 | Gloversville 9 t 3 1 l 603 1,064 
38 ' Groton 2,087 I k ( I l 67 23 
39! Harrison 14,50 ( 2 9 5 
40 Hartsdale 500 } t 1 1 
41| Herkimer df ( 7 350 376 
42) Hudson 11,5 Cr 4 6 1 2 
P ; Public 
43 Ithaca 4 1 525 1,143 
ll 4 5 805 387 
44 Jamestown 42,638 I at and City Council 16 389 
45| Kenmore 18,612 } vartment4 2 4 700 900 
46 Kingston 28,589 D f Recreat Board of 
W ork 4, 14 2 1,809 
- . ghw ) tn t 2 1 300 50 
47 Lake Placid 3136 Park Dist 1 1 5| 20 15.000 10,000 
48 Lyons 3,86 g and Sel 1 2 l 9 14 400 
49| Mamaroneck 13,034) A t Activities Recr ne 2 3 
50) Manhasset 13,085 B Educatior 4 2 16 296 
51| Medina 5,871 Park rtment‘ 2 
52|Mount Vernon 67,362 t Commissio 40| 29 5 5 4,100 
53| Naples 1,152 B f catior l | 750 
54| Newark 1,646 <5 > 1) 16 .~ 
55'|Newburgh. . . 31,883 R t missit 11 9 3, 49 «57 500 6,050 
56 New Castle 3,500 R mmMissio! 1 Diese 350 
57| New Rochelle 58,408 |} mmissio! 40, 15 8 37 3,959 
Depart t of Park 440) 307) 440).. 46,945 
58|New York City 7,454,995 |< I Educatior 661) 850 7 35,787 
i League, Inc 3 5 8 98 4 40,661 
rT: . o- |) Cor ty Center Association*® “e l 1 2 1 6 480 
59) Niagara Falls 78,029); Division, Bureau of Parks.| 10| 20| 1 6,82: 
60' North Castle 3,300'R oMmMissior 1 6 _ RE Soe 
61|/North Tarrytown. 8,804 | Recreat mmissior 1 300 252 
62| Nyack 5,206) Won Civic League 2 2 15 180 
63 Olean 21,506) Be lucation eee ee ES, Eee . ers ae 
64 Oneida 10,291 | Park 1 Playground Commission a Re PR Se Serer hraeee 


Expenditures Last Fiscal Year 
Not Including Emergency Funds) 


PLAYGROUND AND COMMUNITyf# | 


Footnotes follow t 


Salaries and Wages 


Source of Financial Support 7 





Grand , > 
For All | er 2] 2 
For Other “ Tota | 9 be 
Leadership | Persona | Total 3 4 
€ vices : Z 
S00 S00 S00 M 
1,150 1,150 1,500 M 2 
600 600 900 M&P 3 
612 612 662) M |4 : 
50) 3,965 7,315 4,000 M 5 
688 1,688 1688 M 0 
R41) 840 2,168 M&P ‘ 
5,472 659 15,131 25,300; M 8 9 
2,000 M y 
220 3565 PY 10 
14,460 14,668 29,128 40,393 M 
5,500 M “ 
} 81,602 114,919 C 
1,44 1,441 M if 4 
P 5) 
14,702 17,853 M ‘ 
400) 400 041 M 
! 
6,8! 910 10,400 14,639 M 
375 585. M |a A 
Nims = 
0” M 
16.504 4.500 21,000 21,000 M Q aw) 
0) 565 765 1,928 Cc on 
1,420 2,112; M @ ma 
45( 450 902; M ial op 
5,87! 85 9,732 14,478 M ; 4 
1.400 1.300 2,700 2,700 M&P a “ 
378 378 40 Mm) 
8,166 1,222 9,388 9,780, M 3] ® 
425 13,425 19,405 M - 
03 1.065 2,098 3,173 M 3% oon 
>, 87! 35,879 37.910 M @ ? 
112,451 ¢ 282,127 321,822) M [3 f op 
$000 M Bi po 
aT 300 312; M OY 
M + 
2 600 2.600 6,680 M Zs 
000 1,600 4,600 5,160 M&P - 
7,340 070 9,410 12,125, M 34 
»,750 6,625 M > 
585 » 837 3,429 5,079 M “ 
4,188 4,877 9,065 11,201 M 3 + 
2,500 3.391 5,891 7,558! M 3 40 
119 67 186 276, M 8 9 
11,000 M 40 
450 450 450 M 4 4] 
1.295 1,058 2,283 3009 M 4! 49 
1200 M 4 
. aie 43 
1,59 2,906 4,146 »,814 M 4 ‘ 
} 648 99°) 4,568 760 M “4 
se 64 3,180 3,569 M 4# 45 
3,080 4,680 M 4 : 
5.050 5,050 6,859 M 4 -- 
R00 700 1,500 1850 M 4 r 
2.000 ,.000 5,000 30,000 M 4 48 
600 400 1,000 1,400 M @ 49 
1,350, M&P # 50 
1,224 1,224 1,520) M HF 5 
750| M&P il 59 
21,362 7,232 28,594 32,604 M By 5 
200 200 950' M & 54 
1,300 936 2,236 2,882) P & 4 
300 300 350| M |8 58) 
9,176 11,987 21,163 27,713! M » 56 
250 250 600; MM) p-, 
24,437 3,711 28,148 32,107) M ji 58 344 
980,823, 1,288,350) 2,269,173) 2,316,118 M & 4137 
307,604 152,307 459,911 495,698 M 3 b "4 
9,773 9,773 50,434, PD 501 
3,110 710 3,820 4,300| P # s 
7,510 35,760 43,270 50,095) M 8] 60)" j 
2,200; M @y a 
2,650 700 3,350 3,902; M Op 65 
394 394 574) P CP fs 
1,431) M @ | i 
5,000' M #} 
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F 
= va) 
g| 3 
Zl ex 
2 
2 200 
3 12,760 
9 
1 
l 600 
2 124,658 
9 22,040 
12 25,895 
1 1,600 
3 1,855 
11 33,029 
90 619,860 
2 600 
2 8,497 
5 9,678 
7 5,400 
l 17,163 
l 20,568 
2 2,841 
1 
2 39,000 
31 60,317 
‘I 733 
1 400 
12 59,843 
135| 4,763,512) 
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2) 4 
2 8 
1) 1) 1 
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1 1 
1 
9 
1} 7| 4 
i 
3} 20 1 
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1 1| 1 
3 
i] 1| 3 
1] 1 
2 
1] 1 
13) 1 
2) 2 
‘t4 
1} 2 
1} 1). 
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1} 2 
5 
6 
1| 10).. 
1 
1) 1 
1] 2 
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1} 1} 1 
1| 7 
1 
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1} 3] 1 
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2) 4 
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1 1 
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1 1 
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20 4 
l 
9 5 
3} 1 
85 14 
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5| 1 
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Paid 


Leaders | 


Emergency Service 


Expenditures 





SS 


e | g Land, 
= |S | Buildings 
~ > 
a |= |Permanent| Leader- | 
S | © | Improve- ship | 
i ke 
a x ments | 
E/E 
zZiZz 
3 786 
10 S 3,800 
q 
380 
. a 
3}. 1,410 
4 3 5.880 
17 8,240 
6 2 
6 4 6,000 
300 
7 3 3,300 
4 
386, 189 ae 
192) 158 420,000 


| Source of } 
Information | 
Total > 
Zz 
Carl A. Kline | 
Samuel Maggio : 2 
Irvin O. Bacastow 3 
J. B. Shambaugh 4 
Jose ph J arreti 5 
H. Marjorie Wilsan 6 
Homer K. Secor 7 
H. 8. Kennedy s 
Paul A. Voleker i) 
Mrs. C. W. Meyer 10 
. Fred Cooper 1] 
Esther Egbert 12 
George T. Cron 13 
Vincent Geiger 14 
Tre by Moore 15 
William E. Boland a 
Mrs. C. A. Paine 16 
786) Mrs. Irene Teak« 17 
4,175\John Milne a 
Sec'y, Chamber of Com. 18 
A. J. Irwin 19 
Frederick F. Futterer 20 
L. L. Burton 21 
Louis W. Ferr 22 
Arthur Rohr a 
Doris F. Smith 23 
380 Mrs. Eleanor I. Hardy a 
Chester L. Dexheimer . 24 
L. D. Greenman 25 
Michael Bednar it 
Alfred H. Pearson 26 
Carl H. Burkhardt 27 
Edward C. Tranter a 
Richard F. Crawley, 28 
M. H. Buckley, 29 
Carl F. Wilson 30 
Effingham Murray 31 
Earle H. Shinn 32 
1,410 Maxine E. Akens 33 
5,880 John J. Murray 34 
Raymond Bundrick . 35 
8,240 Daniel L. Reardon 36 
A. E. Severn 37 
FE. H. Curtice 38 
Frank B. Mottola 39 
Everett 8. Webb 40 
Mrs. John Campbell 41 
Ferdinand J. Conte 42 
Richard 8. Baker. . 43 
E. FE. Bredbenner ‘ a 
H, T. Watson 44 
John B. MecKinon 45 
6,000 Harry L. Edson. ... 46 
Edward G. Herb. . 47 
H. L. Garren ‘ a 
300 George 8. Miller 48 
Tenry Swock . ee 49 
Vinal H. Tibbetts 50 
Frank E, Boyle 51 
3,300 | Helen 8. Barry 52 
Roger Killian 53 
John Burdick 54 


H. W. Hatsell a 


Douglas G. Miller 55 
Robert E. Bell 56 
Peter J. Mayers... 57 
James V. Mulhollan 58 
....../Francis J. Brennen. . . a 
420,000 Eloise Peirsol ..| b 
J. M. Pollard. ... . 59 
John A. Liddon. . a 
Stanley V. Fuller. . 60 
Regina Quinn...... 61 
Mrs. F. R. Miller 62 
H. W. Stone 63 
John G. Haskell 64 
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the ta 
Paid | — 
Recreation - | 
Leadership | Volun- Expenditures Last Fiscal Year - 
Not Including| et (Not Including Emergency Funds) t 
Emergency | Workers | & i 
Workers) é 1 
| STATE AND | Popula Managing = 
CITY tior t t Fa Salaries and Wages g 
S iz 5 Land, 2 
> s = s3 8 Buildings, Rent, Grand eis 
Ps} Ss |e le2| > Permanent | Supplies For All Total s iz 
oo — | |e] 2] ow | Improve- and For Other Total | on 
°| ° ll ia 3 | 2 S ments | Incidentals | Leadership | Personal ota | © |3 
° ° sicodsi Sis Services a ié 
Z| Zizizrni<«d o | wm i lé 
— - = - —— Zier 
N. ¥.—Cont. 
1 Onondaga Co.** 295,108 whegional Pla 
3 3,257 1,193 2,013 13,756 15,769 20,219} C |] t 
2 Ossining 15,996 23 12 l 31 4,148 5,824 1,790 7,614 11,762; M |2 7 
3 Oswego 22,06 1m Depart ‘ 
Wor 3 l 6 600 600 600' M 3 
7 7 e2% District ] 3 l 180 180 180, M ° 
4) Peekskil inne |! nm 2 1,000 885 150 150 2,035] M ; ; 4 
5 Plattsburg 16,351 1B at 1 3 1 433 380 452 832 1,26 Mist 3 
6 Port Chester 23,073 'R ti 25; 19 l 43 1,224 5,873 671 6,544 7, M ‘6 ° 
j ssociat In 3} 2] 2 9 2 82 3,130 4,888 933 5,821 Piva. 
7| Poughkeepsie 40,478 {B W 4 4 1,000 1,500 1,660 13,356 15,016 M ia 
15| 37 33 101 4,341 1,350 5,691 M |t - 
8 Purchase 750 1) 79] P isi? ° 
B 26| 12 2 20 10,627 9,269 8,889 8,889 28,785) M |9 ° 
9| Rochester 324,975|{ P rtment of Public 
24, 3i 23 21,663 40,414 104,323 144,737 166,400, M \4 - 
10' Rockville Centre 18,613) 2 4,662 1,500 7,308 8,808 13,470) M | | 3 
11 Rome 34,214)1 W 8| 12 2 10 2,750 2,000 8,000 3.600 11,600 16,350! M (Il 
12/Saratoga Springs 13,705'B 2 2 1,500 11,100 12,600' M 22 - 4 
De Re at 5 ) ) 640 23,630 200 24,8: 3,47 3 ~ 
13| Schenectady 87,549 |) v4 RK 7 35 - 2 14,000 4,64( “po 1 4,830 paps + - 
14 Scotia 7,960 I 2 l 3 850 450 500 1,500 2,000 3,300; M hk 1 
15 Southamptor 3,818)/H 1 1,600 1,140 2,740, M |5 | 4 
Depart- : 
16 Syracuse 05,96 6 10; 90; 15 2,205 9,582 38,116 72,649 110,765 122,552} M (l6 
2 3 3 5 10 3,442 9,300 9,300 12,742; P ia , 
17 Tarrytown 6,874) 1 l 5 1| 44 1,200 2,300 500 2,800 4,000! M&P 17 : 
18 Troy 70,304 | I ‘ 11; 20 2 4,131 6,102 23,475 27,606) M (18 9 
19 Utica 100,518 1 at 55) 56 2 9,588 16,368 28,925 38,513; M (19 | ; 
20 Warsaw 3,554 P Villag 1 2 310 708 773 1,083; M |% | y 
21| Watertowr 3,385 I t 23; 15 2 34 314 1,420 9,023 9,556 15,977 26,420; M 2 ea 
29. W . R70 BF 4 641,517, C 2iy 
22|Westehester C< Se ieccttees C 3! 44) 9] 343) 277 3,625 33,263 39,627 ,823 79,450 116,338} C |a | ~ 
23, White Plains 40, at 11 10; 12 27 450 9,196 19,666 24,878 44,544 54,190) M 2 - 
24 Yonkers 142,598 43) 62 16 1,593 3,734 33,919 2,12 56,042 61,369 M & a4 
North Carolina 
25 Asheboro 6,981 3 1,300 488 1,488 2,788 ~ 3 
26 Asheville 51,31 W 49,574 26 : 
27/Canton 5,0 M I 11, 14 365 1,200 1,200 1,565, P Why 7 
28| Charlotte 100,899 | F 6; 23 3) 78) 219 5,023 16,223 20,881 42,127) M |B 1 
29/Durham 60,195) R 23| 42) 4] 13 11,700 16,970 19,865 2,600 22.465 51,135, M MIS 
30'Gastonia 21,313 \( 6 8 1 1,108 4,23¢ 2,625 6,861 7,969) M 307 5 
31: Greensboro 59,319 R 54, 26 8, 226 82 4,047 13,396 18,375 3,457 31,832 49,275, M 3 1 9 
32|Montreat 500 | 1 50 500 87 1,375 1,425) M 2h ° 
33| Mount Airy 286 75 35 350 425| M&P 33 | 3 
34 Raleigh 46,89 4 5 ) 7 3,510 8,490 8,490 12,000) M (34 ul 8 
35| Rocky Mount 25,568 1 2 1 2,568 3,447 610 1,800 5,410 11,425) M 35 { 4 
36) Shelby 14,037 2 600 600 600 dap 36 " 
37 Tarboro 7,148 2 650 4,674 37 . 
38) Wilson 19,234 I I | 1; 24, 28 3,353 1,1 1,244 2,354 5,707) M&P 38 | 994 
he s 6 9 6.000 34.000 21,000 61,000| M 3% 
30, Winston-Salem -” 42} 25) 4! 167) 83 8,167 14,54 9,882 24,425 32,592) M&P a | 
North Dakota 
40| Bismarck ‘ 1,091 2,865 3,863 7,819| M # | » 
41 Enderlit 5 10 6 60 70 > 2} if 
42 Finley l 100 ) 
43'Grand Forks 0,228 4 ! 12,961 3,138 1,50 847 5,352 21,451; M 4 ’ 
44) Lisbor i l 500 45 50 700 1,200| M 4} y 
45. Mayy 1 200 M # § ¢ 
Ohio 
. 7 ) M l l 5,507 12,555 18,062, M 4 46 
46 Akror a4 1232 «1 2,852 11,375 17,14 197 26,237 40,464) Moa} oj 
47 Barberton 24,028 6 l 340 1,31 1,310 1,650 M&P 4) pyr 
48 Bellevue 6,1 4 31 317 1,195 200 1,395 1,712; M 4 fF gg 
49 Bluffton 0 1 1 75 225 300 : 300 ¥ - 19 
50 Bueyrus 9,787 B 2 000) M WF 
51 Cantor 108,4( { District 56 28 3 3,604 8,854 14,5 8,184 22,717 35,175) M 5 51 
52 Cincinnat 455,¢ ( 338 142 25) 188 1137 51,857 95,331 119,625 69,757 189,382 336,570 M & 2 9 
I of Ed 
169 124 2 5,100 608 698 36,306 41,406 M & 53 
53 Cleveland S13 ‘ nent of 
129, 72) 36 48 72 164.800 46,180 40,811 937,845 278,656 489,636, M&P al 2 
54 Cleveland Metro- e 
¥ politan Pk. Dist.*4| 1,250,000 M Boa 15 5 251,000 17,890 12,434 7,059 29,493 47,634, M M4 
5 Cleveland Heights 54,99 Recreation, Board of : 
55 Cleveland Heigl ‘11 40 1) 24 47 2,257 11.862 099 14,961 17,218) M | 55), 
Depart- a 
56 Columbus 306,08 15 7 8 4 21,023 51,885) M 56) 5 
ti 185 2,000 2,000 2,185 - 4 a 
57, Conneaut art 300 M a 57 
58, Cuyahoga County® 1,217,25¢ ( 2 1,195 5,449 684 6,133 7,328) Cm | i 16 
59 Cuyahoga Falls. 20,54 l I 8 300 750 750 1,050} M&P 5? | 5 
. nm 91 18 I of 
— 32, 29 «24 6 13 4,000 10,284 35,411 947 39,358 53,642) M&P © | i 5 
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the table as 
Playground Indoor P-) 2 g\s Emergency Service 
ye Under ms cre * - Recreation vi 3 | 8/5 re - - 
© Leadershi Building Centers S|. 4\¢|8\2a\4% Mao ol Expenditures 
- _ -| BS Blisi4Zl si slel. aim Se aammeion seeeme 
z , |S2| | e/e/2)e/ isl zig | | | | 
2 2. |2/3/4| €| Ssie/4/5) 5/8] | gs] Source of 
5 2 _& 32 14) 8) gi zlS| Fld) e| ei/2/2z] .] 8] Land, Information 
a F- ses ses 4\ sie! -|s|/F%17)] 2/38! &] «| & | © | Buildings 
= >| S S a 1 28° 1315/8 Sl sl ei cif£islziazis le —e | Leader - 
m |p glial = 3 2 252 E =| $§\e\= $1 S)%)/&) 5/815 | & |Permanent; *<ader Total " 
S REDEIO| | & z g< 5 $35 |RIA mse l19) §) 5) 2] S| Slat SF | So | Improve ship . 
ge fglels|%|_|=sis | 2) -28 |e) a8 [3/3] z| 2) 2) S|S| |e] a| 2) 2/2] mem | | : 
oe MLPA. ge2) 5) 225 | 5! 3 2/2/21 8) Si sislele) els) 5 | 3 
y Use| a! & Z| Rt |zZ <|ma/Q/O/OClS|[Slalalelelz la | Zz 
C i...) 3 36,00 1} 2) 1 1) 2) 1 Charles F, Ames i 
M tl 6 13,874 3 1i41) 1 1 7 2 Andrew A. Sarg 2 
M 1 2 1} 1 Golden Romney 3 
M 4 4 l J. E. Scott a 
M 4 | l M l l ; 3 l W. C. McConne a 
M5 5 l l 8, 80 l l 4 l George M. Elmendorf 5 
M '6 5 ‘ 1,375 3 1 1 198 198 Doris E. Russell f 
Py 14 100 M. C. Jann 7 
Ms 10 2 Alfred M. Madsen a 
M 7 15,14 { 3,000 1 3 13) 1 1,349 1,349 Sam J. Kalloch b 
E ° 8 l Marion D. Coday 5 
M 3 ) 28 28; 148,066 10 144,321. 4 9 4 14 30,25 46,202 46,202 Elmer K. Smith and 9 
Frank P. Arioli 
M is 1,5 6 2 4,2 28 585,665 3) 18, 2 3| 1) 2 44 3 32) 21 Gertrude M. Hartnett. a 
M {10 3 I 1; 2 : 3 Samuel Barasch 10 
M iil 4° 4 8 8,050, 4 8,000 6 1} 11;-2 5 5 1,681 4,000 5,681 William G. Keating 1] 
M 12 ? WH 1 700 1 2 + l Patrick B. Kearney 12 
M |B il P KR 2 7 23.531, 11 3 445 2 4 1 900 900 William M. Leonard 13 
M 4 ls | George G. Schieffelin a 
M i { l 1 s Fred R. Lindsey 14 
M i) 1 C. F. Guilloz 15 
P ; Pa 00) 11 66,992, 2) 23 2 10 90 3 Smith T. Fowler 16 
: a | l 8,340 50,582 Theodore E. Brown a 
MOP | yy ‘ 19:150 936; 1 3,806 i 2 Pauline T. Foley 17 
M Ig 18 i) } 2, 5 | 1| 23) 3 Edward A. Wachter 18 
- ~ 15 0 88,784 10 32,392} 2) 8 2 44 11 M. Esthyr Fitzgerald 19 
M 9) x 1; 1 1} 6 1 Lewis H. Bishop 20 
Cc os 21 G 2 15,434) 3 11,792; 2 3 2 6 4 4 2,146 2,146 Jackson J. Perry 21 
Cl, | 2 12, 5 4 3, 10 George 8. Haight 22 
- 4 4,000 2 980 980 E. Dana Caulkins a 
MB is 37 1,422 il) 12,054 i) 6 i i7) i} 4) 's 4,860 4,860 Frank T. Hanlor 23 
M 4 4 12 & 857 096 30 162,959 1 5 2 27 7 8 8,167 8,167 James F. MeCrudden 24 
- | 3 1 J. F. White, Jr 25 
Pp mi % 5 & 8,292) § 03,923) 2 6,000 1 1 1 3; 12, 4} 12) 12 Ralph James 26 
Mig} 2 8 2 36,512 2 1 l 6 G. E. Suttles 27 
as log 8 11 87; 8 8.015) 3 6,530; 3 8 ] 1; 26 4 3; 22 28,000 28,000 Mrs. Mary Brackman Sills 28 
M oe a) 0) 2 3; 12 l 4| 31 5 7,265 7,265 C. R. Wood 29 
a2 : 17) 1 H. Rutter 30 
M * 1 3 14 2 45, 4 21,523 1 12) 1 ] l 1; 31; 5& 3,600 3,600 T. S. Jenrett 31 
M » Ion ¥4 l 8,001 l 1 7 Albert R. Baumar 32 
M&P 33 | “ 9 i 2 P. W. Greer 33 
M AT u 8 10 8 *224 8K 650 7 197,310 3 1 29 5) 6 13,033 13,033 Oka T. Hester, Jr 34 
a Fey 2.640 1) 17| 3 4 2,610, 2,610 Mrs. F. L. Bandy 35 
A&P ar | ot 5 1 3 William H. Brown 36 
uP 28 7 l George N. Earnhart 37 
M % 8 4 2 ' aU 4,682 2} 3 2 3; If 10) 12 2,510 2,510 Pattie Ruffin 38 
{ ) 5,000 2 l | l J W. G. Dunham 39 
aPis 7° 14,956 i) 14 2 478 25 10 Loyd B. Hathaway 2 
- ; 4 2 i 15,000 6 50,000 1 l 1} 7} 1 7| 3 Myron H. Atkinsor 40 
P 4 4] l 1 Elaine Stowell 41 
M 43 42 l Thomas Simonson 2 
M 44 4 4,828 l 1 4 If 13 ti 6,132 2,413 8,545 Mrs. M. B. Kannowski. . 43 
. | 4 l ) 1,000 1 l 82] l C. G. Mead 44 
Ms 45 l 8. Endrud 45 
~ ' it ; . l Charles A. Burns 46 
A&P " a | é 8 ( 53,375 10 255,500 6. 2 34. 8 25) 79 99,372 99,372 Audrey B. Wixon a 
M 48 41 d - 1; 3}. 7 4 Howard E. Maurer 47 
M 49 48 7 l 2,056 1) Ili... . l 3 John H. Slater 48 
, 7 l 5,006 ; 4 A. J. B. Longsdorf 49 
~ 41 x l *8 OO 1 24,000 4).. 1 E. B. Hagaman 50 
M oe lf 4,452 13 18,732 5|.. 3,21) 31 5] 10 : C. W. Schnake 51 
' q / 2 9 39 48 00,067 11 01,719 39 20,131 4 44 2, 8842165 2 5) 10 45,575 645,575 Tam Deering 52 
Ms i 0U ( 8,219 29 226,443)...|. = * 7 - l Ae oa ee G. I. Kern 53 
» 
AGP) * | a) 2 51)...| 19 72| *1,375,335 17, 2,169,274 ..| 2/51) 5).../.../...| 4) 5) 6120) 5] 54) 13] 218,900 218,900 Julius Kemeny a 
ll wl he t} 10] 4/...]...] a) af... BOS ie C. H. Buchwald 54 
m » i)... ).0 8 § 20,00 ae) ee ee en a oe we ae ees oe ee ; Earle D. Campbell 55 
¥ r % 5) 15 21 151,263 8 123,889) 3 2,347|...| 15]...]...] 2...] 2j...} 3] 18] 4 ae Grace English .. 56 
M SE 9 44,516 jiatoneentbocaie shane = ee o* peebieale - ee ; G. E. Roudebush a 
s ip fost: I, ate me i Oe ie ee ee ees E. T. Kane 57 
apo iw) 8 24 1262,540 8 A Wisise eae aad mn ee ees eee 40,263, 40,263 Charles L. Howells 58 
“| 7-1 6 48,300 el (Reames Py zw chicatiid rol ES pl eS ee enters 450 450 George B. Kirk 59 
> 
A&P 0 W 9 16’... 21 662,517. 8 Ps a vivsesusnns tf Fikcsl Sel FS & Fae ee a Ga diees 10,750 10,750 Daniel E. Wagner 60 
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Ohio —Cont 

1 Elmwood Place 1,248 
2 Euclid ‘ 

} Findlay 4 ~ 
4 Greenville { 


5 Hamilton 
6 Hamilton County 621 
7 Lake wood 


8 Lima $4.7 
9 Lisbor 
10 Lorait 
11 Mansfield ; { 
12 Martins Ferry 14,7 


13 Massillon 26,644 B 


14 Middletown 12 
15 Newark 1,48 


16 New Bremer 1,484 


17 Niles 


18 North Cantor 88 
19 Norwalk 5 

20 Painesville 

21 Rocky River Ss 

22 Salem 

23 Shaker Heights 2 
24 Springfield 
25 Steubenville 

26 Summit County™ 


7 Toledo 8 4 


28 Troy 

29| Wadsworth 4 
30) Westerville 4 
31 Willoughby 4 { 


32 Youngstow! 
33 Zanesv 


Oklahoma 
34 Ada l { 
35) Cushing ] 
36 Duncar N g 
37|Henryetta 
38 Oklahoma City 104,424 
39 Perry 5,045 
40 Sayre 
41|Shawnes 2 
42'Tulsa 4 
43) Woodward $ 


Oregon 
44 Astoria 
45| Corvallis § 
46) Eugene 0,838 


47'Klamath Fa 16,4 


48 Newberg 
49| Pendletor RR4 
50! Portland 5 


51 Salem 


52|/The Dalle 


Pennsylvania 
53 Allegheny Co.* 4] 
54 Allentowr 


55 Altoona s 
56,Avalor 

57| Bangor ‘ 
58 Beaver Fal . 
59' Berks County 41,884 
60 Bethlehem 8.4 
61 Birdsboro 

62| Blairsville 

63 Carlisle 


64 Chambersburg 4,85 
65 Chester 8 
66/Clairton 8 
67 Coatesville § 
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l l 
8 
4 | 
80 110 } 
9 12 
1 ] 
I 10 
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8 b 
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l l 
41 24 

3 2 

4 } 2 
1 5 6 

2 ] 3 

2 ts] | 

3 l l 

4 l 

4 , l 

7 l i] 
41 24 ] 
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2) 1 
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17 9 l 
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7 4 
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40) 
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~ 


60 


86 


Land, 
Buildings, 
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Improve- 
ments 


300 
20,000 


6,500 


734 
380 


4,433 


2,071 
1,200 
11,472 


4,000 


121,791 


2,350 


633 


Expenditure 


Not In 


tent, 
Supplies 
and 
Ineidental 


Z00 


300 


7,029 
5,810 
2,658 


1,500 
3,200 
200 
2,100 
480) 


1,738 
844 
626 

542 


250 


300 
2,000 


7,084 
} 800 
16,467 


4,626 
1,419 


500 

5 
31,101 
250 
2,250 
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500 
200 
500 
8,161 
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DOO 
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1,249 
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800 1000 M 
2,952 3,252) M 
600 M 
21,196 M 
5,443 12,472, M&p 
20,098 27,441, M 
17,319 19,977, ¢ 
23,900 25,700 M 
8,300 31,500 M 
1,500 1,700 P 
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1,260 “1,740; M 


280 00 M 
8,300 16,000, M 
1,800 800 M 
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5,823 6,426 M 4] 
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5K) 600 M 
230,936 M # 
5,156 6.405 M 
1,522) M 
142,700 C 
14.939 23,786 M&P # 
3,350 3.500 M 
4,063 7,360 M 
2,582} M 3 
5,600 6,500 M * 
4,125 4,603 C é 
9,235 14,363 M # 
645 1,289, M&P § 
691, M 
1,399 M * 
4,391, M # 
700 5,000 M 
6,906 10,341 M # 
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No. of City 


Penn.—Cont 
1 Conshohocker 
2 Crafton Schoo 

District® 7 OK A ttsburgh Y. M.C. A 
3 Delaware County 310,75 k iR ation B 
4 Dormont g 
5| Downingtor 4,645 1 M al Park Commission and 


6 Easton 

7 Emmaus 

8 Ephrata 

9 Erie 

10 Etna i 
11)\ Farrell 13,8 
12| Fleetwood 2 i} 
13 Gibraltar 

14 Greenburg 16,74 
15 Hamburg 7 
16 Hellertown 4 

17 Honesdale 5,68 
18 Johnstowr f . 








19 Kennett Square 
20 Kutztowr 


21 Lancaster ! Parks and Public Prop- 


22 Lewistown I g issociation 

23 Lock Haven 10,8 

24 Meadville 18 

25 Mechanicsburg 5 

26 Media : 

27 Montgomery Co 28 

28 Myerstown 

29 Nazareth 

30 Nether Providence 
Township | 

31 New Castle 4 


32 New Kensington 24 

33 | Norristown 8,18 

34 North Belle Vernor 
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37 Palmerton } ew rsey Zin 


. ark 
iayeround and 
on Venter... 
38 Philadelphia 4 — : ASSOCIASIO 
partment of 
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51 Souderton 4 
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60 West Reading . 

61 West Wyomissing 1,4 

62, Wilkes-Barre Bt ne eee Se 


53 
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55 
56 
57 


63 Wilkes-Barre and 
Wyoming Valley 25 ; { ation 
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Emergency Service 
Expenditures 
Source of 
. tons. Information 
ulidings, } 
Permanent| Leader- Total | >» 
Improve- ship BS 
ments wd 
S 
r) 
|Z 
Helen L. R 1 
Denton M. Albright 2 
960 960 Howard F. Morr 3 
J. Landis 4 
John P. No 5 
Russell R. Schoo 6 
H. K. Deischer 7 
Carl Fuehrer S 
D. G. Evans / 
Gale Ross 4 
S. L. Marsh 10 
Edward Lewis 1] 
David A. Kern 12 
Mrs. Anna Bitler 13 
Avon W. Lecking 14 
Mrs. Robert A. Rupp 15 
Paul Trumbower 16 
Teresa R. Kiegler 17 
James B. Hanson 18 
Laura M. Ladley 19 
Rev. E. K. Augstadt 20 
Grant D. Brando: 21 
4. H. Pontz a 
Mrs. 8. L. Alliso 22 
Mrs. W. T. Betts 23 
1,000 1,000 E. L. Barnhart 24 
W. W. Strong 25 
George A. Hansell, Jr 26 
Cc Donald Woodw ar j 27 
John T. Honker 28 
G F Fe hne 29 
Mrs. Sarah M. Stabler. . 30 
D. A. Carroll 31 
Veronica Mazur 32 
Leroy Lewis 33 
Mrs. Ralph Ackinclose,Jr 34 
N. A. Newton 35 
Newton W. Geiss 36 
B. Margaret Tennant 37 
Russell T. Vogdes 38 
Mrs. P. H. Valentin: a 
C. H. English b 
Gertrude MacDouga c 
Grover W. Mueller d 
John Magyar, Jr 39 
Ralph E. Griswold 40 
Mrs. Charles W. Houston’ a 
Homer C. Wadsworth b 
Irvin L. Keener 41 
28,000 7,213 »,213 Thomas W. Lantz 42 
Richard M. Moll 43 
Deborah A. Leinbact 44 
Henry J. Brock 45 
Mrs. Ear! Davis 46 
Harry A. Coryell 47 
Kenneth H. Collins 48 
Ralph F. Wheeler 49 
C. J. Kerin 50 
John T. Fretz 51 
Fred Knuth.. 52 
Harold E. Snyder 53 
Paul F. Keefer 54 
W. C. Smitley 55 
600 600 Henry W. Ott 5th 
M. L. Dougherty 57 
200 oO 800 Ralph B. Whisler 58 
Lloyd L. Clemens 59 
H. F. Rickenbach i) 
H. Homer Graffius 61 
Robert M. Rogers 62 
Ruth E. Swesey 6 
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| Leadership | Volun- Expenditures Last Fiseal Year , o> 
Not Including | ‘eer Not Including Emergency Funds) = 
| Emergency Workers | & } 
Workers | & 
a va 
STATE AND Popula Managing r 
CITY tior Aut Fa Sala and Wages S 
sly a Land, 3 
> la | 8/2 rif | Buildings, Rent, Giaail = > 
= le |e onl | | Permanent | Supplies For All T oe — | 5 
©) = 4 > | ota! a | ¢ 
pont aa ae = - Improve- and For Other , ~ |" 
S 2 | 9 | 5 ments Incidentals | Leadership | Persona | | Total 2 is 3] 
S| Sie is S|z Services 5 188 zie 
Z. ZAIiZIZ <|°O nm Zi 
) 
Penn.—Cont 
1 Williamsport 44 Proj 
6 12 376 850 2,524 2,524 63,750! M 
2 Womelsdorf 1,456 2 60 $36 336 396 M&P 2 
3 Wyomissing 3,3 ‘ 3 l 4,903 1,027 763 1,790 6,693 M 
4 Yeadon 8,524 t | tte 3 3 194 886 886 1,080 M 4 ‘ 
a ia 56, 52) 4 100 1,444 1,792 9,634 9,634 12,870, M&P § 
5| York 4 3 3,457 3,613 “7,070 M 
Rhode Island 
6 Bristol 5 Mitt > 
7 Cumberland!” 10,625 gion Post No. 14 2 14 Pim 4 
8'Proy ' ) ‘ I Board S173 8 8,700 36,930 36,930 45,630; M 4] 
rovidence } 63] «CS 13,107 8,920 47,533 56,453 69,560; M ia} 3 
9 South Kingston'® 7,28 7 s 2 7,986 13,711, M&P 4 
10| Westerly 241 835 M | 
South Carolina 
11 Camden 5,74 i | 7 M 
12 Charlestor 7 Playground 11 14 16 39 2.000 11,344 11,344 13,344. M 
13|Columbia 62 i Recreation De- , 
9 § 10 3.000 12,852 11,639 12,509 24,148 40,000 M iy 14 
14 Florence 16,054 l l 1,273; M i 18 
15 Greenville 34,734 l ) 3 536 1,800 3 59 500 4,093 6.4291 P | 
16 Hartsvill 5 ] 1,100, M | 
17 Orangeburg 7 l 255 2,338 2,593| M&P I? 
18 Rock Hill M j 1 18) 34 1,600 700 2,00 925 4,825, M i 
19 Sumter 15,8 ( 2 600 R25 1,425) M 
South Dakota 
20 Alpena 14 | 210 100 310 310, M&P 2 
21 Brookings 5,34 5 4 3,613, M 
22) Lead 7,5 M 2 2 4 - 12,479 5,743 11,419 17,162 29,641 P a 
23| Mitchell 1 } 4 1,945 2,490 2,845 5,335 7,280) M BE iy 
24 Rapid City 1 7 3,000 500 500 1,200 1,700 5.200: M pa 
>K 3 P 2 2 3 50 850 850 900 M 
=9| Redfield 2 148 27 143 416 564. M 
26 Sioux Falls 4 M 
27 Springfield 1 1,900 M ‘ 
28 Tynda 135, M * 
29| Vermillion { 2 2 4 4 107 300 3,079 3,379 3,486 M 
y 309 ( 0 2,719 M 
30| Watertown { 2 ws 50) = 60 "950 . " 
31) Woonsocket ] 75 120 25 145 220 M i 
Tennessee 
32! Alcoa 2 1 196 10,361 1,5¢ 93 4,953 15,510 M 
33 Bemis 4 4 3 75,000 99,946) P { 
34| Johnson City 2 9 350 400 100 500 850 M 
35 Kingsport. . 14,4 i 4 l 104 1,608 1,608 1,712} M HF 
36 Memphis 4 24; 33) 22 5,412 3,516 46,142 23,275 69,417 78,345, M 
37 | Nashville 167,4 l 10 10 12,960 13,111 26,071 2,467 M 
Texas 5 
38 Amarillo | a 7,976 M ) 
39 Austin 87 8 22 19 76 308 12,971 16,439 42,84 22,905 65,752 95,162 ~ 4 
nt 5 ) See Cpe 65,334 2 
40 Beaumont 1 i 5 530) 790) 7) 1:250| P 4 
41 Big Spring 9 l 2 793 3,500 M 4 
42| Commerce 4 1 2 5 1 1,500 750 375 525 900 3,150 M 4 4 
43 Corpus Christi 57 5 4 800 960 7,960 8,760 M 4 44 
44 Cuero 5.474 : , M 4} 45 
45 | Dallas 294 118 43 25) 155 130 99,358 66,687 57,888 103,693 161,581 327,626 - { 46 
slay 7 l l 326 195 2.000 6,680 2,400 2 000 4,400 13,080 I a 
46 El Paso P aye 1 1 ; M 47 
47 Fort Worth 177,66 tr 44 5 «6288 «6210' «45 3,759 44,586 20,689 28,604 49,293 97,638 M 48 
I l 1,500 1,500 1,500. M 
48'Galveston 8 " rty Denpart- 
i : 6,587 9,239 M 49 
49 Greenville 1,099 1,461 M 50 
50 Highland Park 1 88 4 i 2,769 1,092 296 1,388 M ’ 51 
51 Houston 421,8 t 40 35 34 190) 269 31,407 46,713 12,772 59,485 M 3 52 
52) Kerrville 5,572 ( M l l 1 ’ 2,357 ; M & 53 
53 | Kilgore 6.708 1 4,500 1,500 900 1,463 M 54 
54 | Laredo ) 974 1,400 3.800 M 55 
55) Liberty . 1 497 891 323 M 56 
56 Monahans 3.944 2 284 M 57 
57| Padueah Se A) Bn Ae eee | Hee ee) Mer er Pret Fee rere, mene rare : M 58 
58 Sequin pa 4 2 : 15,000, M 59 
59 Tyler 8 it nt 4) 1). 6,030 2,193 3,151 3,844 6,995 15,218, M 60 
60! Waco 55 OR enartr 4 5 3 19,500' M 
Utah 
61 Bingham Canyon 534 y i tN ) and Jor- 61 
Dist 1 =F 75 375 375 450, P 62 
62 Logan 11,868 hool Board ae eaGt 2 300 872 1,200 1,200 2,372; M BF ge 
63, Murray City { t 1. - ie 200 ee 750, M 64 
64 Ogden aie ‘ ow htCUe 500 6,000 6,000 6,500| M 
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RECREATION 





UNITY 


eS folloy 





Source of Financial! 5 
of City 


==ee 


RECREATION S1 
the table 


Is 


Playgroun 
Under 
Leadershi; 





> 
=| . 
0 | & 
6 
Z a. 
1 19.500 
l *1Y 455 
] 51,000 2,500 
4 2 7,505 
5 192,994 5,702 
6 2 750 
§ 2] R 50.000 
: 1,000 
) 4 4 1,64 4,934. 
l 
> 7 
13, 18 5 8,29 104 
4 
5 9 91 18.901 
7 R000 
t (M 
4 4 90/ 0.999 
| 
4 81,581 
- M 24,350 
24 
98 
a4 4 ) , O00 
. - 
$4 mi 
4 40,000 
ete] 8,665 
7 43,51 1,649 
2 00,89 
8 
’ I 8,347 §,035 
4 li 1 R47 
84 1,988 
42 4 un 
4 he, 
44 
9 18 3 832 214 861.967 
* 10 4 { i, 182,776 
: 
4 1 8 IR5 { 2,500 
48 
4 
49 
0 
5] 7 ’ 
520 
ae 
4 rT 
BY 
55 
56 
57 
58 aA ES 
59 4 8,735 
y 4 4 
0) 4 
? ; 
61 521 
62) 1 65.980 
63 
o4 4 4 7,5¢ 1,555 


ATISTICS FOR 1942 


Indoor 
Recreation e | 
Centers i @ | 
ee 
. |sl2\e 
a & a? . 
2 13] e@i|Z& 
g> |Z! Ele! 
see | «| | 3] 
“i | 5 3 | 
ees [sls f 
$— 3 ics - =| 
= % b— | 
#| Fes |2] 2/2] 
gE] $22 [3/8/38 
4 ° ~~ 
ese |2| 8/3! 
12 
1}. 
2; 2 
2 1,500 l 
8 15,827 
9 
2) 2 
12 1 19 
3| 2 
l 1 
21 3 
3 
9 
2 $391) 1) 1).../. 
1 3 
9 
1 
1; 1 
1 
l 
5 22,100 l l 
1 l|. 
1 900 1 2 
l 1 
l l 
1 3001 l 
7% 
4| 1 
1 
1 2,000 
1) 1 
2 
14 51,681 . 7 
1 14 
4 52,216 7; 2 
2 27,362 2 
2 2| 2 
2 12,000 3 
1 
5 590,642 1 10 1 
14, 1,200,540 4 
9 1100 1) 21 1 
2; 1 
137,937 10 
l 
1. 
3 
4 
P j 8 
1 5,275 . 1 
oa. me? 


| Camps—Day, Number 





Camps—Other Organized, Number 








| Golf Courses, 9-Hole, Number 


104) 





| Golf Courses, 18-Hole, Number 


wr 


Swimming Pools, Indoor, Number 


a 


Swimming Pools, Outdoor, Number 


101] 


noe 





Tennis Courts, Number 


howe 


46 


Wading Pools, Number 





hoe 


on 


20 


ow 


to oe 


Rom: 








Paid - 


Number of Men 


te: 


ww: 


10 
36 


46 


10 


Number of Women 


29 


14 
30 


I aders | 








Emergency Service 


Land, 
Buildings, 
Permanent 
Improve- 
ments 


100 


29,200 


Expenditures 


Leader- 
ship 


3,354 


200 


3,000 


56,000 


1,392 


5,661 


9,850 


980 


25,678 


54,548 


16,550 


Total 


3,354 


200 


3,000 


56, OO 


1,392 


5,761 


9,850 


Source of 
Information 


J. Warren Preston 
Howard F. Good 
4. W. Rank 


Louis R. Schneider 


Margaret Swartz 


Hubert F. Hill 
John T. MeNulty 
Henry J. Bishop 
Martin F. Noonan 
C. Etta Walters 
W. H. Bacon 


Frank H. Heath 


Corrinne Jones 


W. H. Harth 

David G. Adams 
Mrs. Hattie Duckett 
L. H. Stokes 
Martha H. Zeigler 
Chester Francis 


Lois McKnight 


A. J. Brigham 
C. B. Herreman 
Guy N. Bjorge 
Herbert Munroe 
Leslie H. Kiel ° 
Oscar Haddorff 
F. W. Marmon 
Margit Arno 
O. J. House 

W. W. Byers 
E. A. Lenhart 
Mary Andrew 


55 Russell W. White 


USD 


te 
an 
zx 


534 
5,450 


917 
21,570 


16,550 


F. D. Richards 


G. H. Flack 
L. J. Denning 


C. Howard McCorkle 


W. C. MecHorris 
Minnie M. Wagner 


J. Glenn Skinner 


J.C, Lilly 
Alvin R. Eggeling 


§ Reese Martin 


4 No. of City 


ewe wre 


Rev. CharlesF.L.Graham a 


B. J. McDaniel 
L. E. Fuller 

W. M. Kirk 

T. O. Buchel 

L. B. Houston 
Albert C. Banks 
Jack Harden 

R. D. Evans 


L. 8. Rodney 


E. B. Williams 
Roderic B. Thomas 
Corinne Fondé 

G. 8. Cone. ° 

U. W. Prater 
Frank C. Heins 
William L. Schupp 
Mrs. W. 8. Ely 
Mrs. E. H. Archer 
Paul Fritz 

Butler Perryman 
Nat Tanenbaum 


B. J. Santistevan 
Glen Worthington 
R. R. Rasmussen 
Floyd A. Taylor 


ee 


SS St St St St St ot Oe re a 
SS SCe2Nowranwe 


62 


63 
64 
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PLAYGROUND AND (¢ IMMUNITY 
tes follow 


Paid | pe 


Leadership Volun- 

|(Not Including veer 
Emergency Workers 
Workers 


Expenditures Last Fiscal Year 


| tecreation 
Not Including Emergency Funds) 


STATE AND Poy Managing 
CITY tic th y 






| Source of Financial Support ¢ 


Fg Salaries and Wages 
} ey ~~ Land, 
> = giz Fig | Buildings, Rent, 
= | A —~ isasi= | Permanent | Supplies For Al is 2 
~ < = = . . t r 
an | ox ten tml I mprove- and For Other , — u 
~ - omMeale | & ments Incidentals | Leadership | Persona Total 3 
s 212 \s8/2/8 Service : 
Utah—Cont 
1 Pleasant Grove 14 istrict 2 3 25 140 525 525 690 M 
2 Salt Lake City 149,934 I t 29, 28 5) 34 2 4,547 10,879 17,750 16,126 33,876 49,302, M 
3 Tooele 50M { l 511 1,289 1,289 1800 M 
Vermont . 
4 Barre 1 8 4 5 1 5,000 2.000 4,000 4,000 11,000' M 
5 Brattleboro 1,62 6 6 ] 5 1,239 3,314 3,314 4,553. M 
6 Putney ) I 2 6 8 312 740 250 990 1,302) P 
7 Rutland 17,08 4 | 1,234 894. M 
8 Springfield 5,18 4 2 2 56 64 3,500 1,639 4.43 508 4,939 10,078' M (8 
Virginia 
9 Altavista 2 ‘ 50) M 9 
ay ms 6} 8} 2) 1! 110 214 3,230 120 115 4,035 7,479 M&P | 
10, Charlottesvill« 19,4 , 1153 155 M 
11 Covington 6,30 t 3 1 50 20 465 785 835' M 
12 Danville 32,749 I t artment of 
17, ‘16 l 3 l 761 2.699 7,14¢ 2.290) 9,366 825 M 
13 Harrisonburg 8 768 9 30 420) 48/ 510 M 
14| Lynchburg 44,541 ] t t | 613 9 3,830 9,148 720 12,868 98 M i 
Vepartment oi 
15 Newport New 7,067 i l 1 2,658 3,73 1,068 4,801 7,459 M&P 15 
ia 


7 P 4 13 1,295 4,320 4,320 5.615 M (3 
16 Norfolk 144 t t of Pub- 





- 5 1] 4 2,377 9,075 10,077 18,450 28,527 1979 M 
17 Petersburg 3/ rtr t l 7 2,000 , O00 3,000 5.000 M 
18 Radford 6,99 t Pa and Play 
ssio! ] | 1 500 850 1,975 2,775 2,775 4,750 M 8 
atic \ atiol 1] 20 4 13, 150 2,780 16,665 16,665 445 P 
0 PD; 100 6 I arks and Recreation, De 
19 Richmond 13,04 f Public Work 33! 57| 14| 39) 74 14,089 19,325 46,803 12,000 58,803 2,2 M ja 
Associatior 3 2 3} 15) 12 3,803 5,111 1,813 6,924 10,727; P it 
20 Roanoke 69,287 | Parks and | utior 68 13 1 81 45 160,398 12,293 11,031 4.471 15,502 188,193 M&P & 
21 Schoolfield 500 W t t, Dan River Cotton s 
M | 2 l Loe 1,000 3,420 1,232 4,652 5,652; P 2 
22 Winchester 12,06 ciat 1 ; : 27, M 2 
Washington 
23 Bellingham 29,314 5 5 1,400 400 1,921 20,000 21,921 23,720 M 2 
24 Centralia 7,414 1 561 400 150 1,670 1,820 2,781. M 2 
OK D . mitt 8 732 732 1,7€ ) ”) 
25 Ellensburg 5.044 , 184 ae 37 2.337 37 + . 
ole : ; 7 M 1 6 3 8,500 720 7,220 13,020 20,240 3460/ C 2 
0 King County 904,98 | na 108} 8500 yt 2 NNN) 1990 12°90 27900 Cla 
27 Longview 12,385 |} : M 2} 
28 Pullman 4,417 Kiy | 63 1,200 1,200 1,200 2,400 M 2B 
29 Seattle 368,30 Park Department?, 19 10 24 20 16,391 45,339 270,954 32,684, M 2 
30 Spokane 122,06 k 32 8 3 6,415 22,831 19,338 51,259 70,597 9.843 M 
31 Tacoma 109,408 Met k | 14 10 l 498 4,695 6,468 17,799 24,267 29,460 M 
32 Vancouver 18.788 Plave t 1 10 650 1.850 1,850 2500 M 
33 Wenatchee 11.620 } t d 9 600 500 1.000 000 3.000 4100 M 


34 White Salmon ORS ( Hig Board 1 758 M 4 
35| Yakima 27,221 \} t l 824 100 924 924 M&P 


: West Virginia 
36| Beckley 12,852 I h 23 2 450 450 450 900, ?P 








SSaran= 


37 Clarksburg 30.579 3 «412 1,200 1.600 1) 1,800 5,000 M&P 
38 Fairmont 23,105 Plays ciat 12 13 3 810 2:29 107 2'330 3,140 P 8 
39' Hinton 5,815 I 2 30 80) 700 700 810 M&P 
40 Huntington 78,836 1 2 4K 200 600 600 =P - 
MA 4 ‘ 9 a or On ) l 
41|/Mannington 3,145); a, « “ l ~ 100 25 - 350 Ms . 
42 Monongalia Co.'!® 51,25 6 . 24 400 On gi) 3,800 4200 P & 
43, Morgantown 16 1 1 959 2.40 2,400 3,359 M 4 
2 1 19 ¢ 1,581 RF 174 2,559 4,140 P MF 
44 Parkersburg 30,1 
; 0 3,349' M |4 
45 Ravenswood 1 4 i , M 4 
. 11 5,150 12,134 4,00) 12,100 16,100 33,384. M # 
46 Wheeling 61.09% \g tut 13. 16 10 20 11,672 23.68 4,476 28,157 39,829 M&P|8 
* I t t 21 } 2 1,658 5,524 10,7 609 14,342 21,524, M |? 
47| Williamson 8,366 I ‘ 
5 2 300 4; 500 950 1,250 P # 
Wisconsin 
48 Baraboo 6,415 I } 1 3,422) M # 
49 Berlin 4.247 Cit 1 1 200 4 400 600 M # 
50 Boscobel 2.008 Pa 1 1 200 500 1.0 00 1,300 2,000i M # 
51 Burlington 4,414 Park 1 1 : 745| M 
52 Chippewa Falls 10,368 Far 7 13 1,149 3,335 3,335 4,484, P 
53 Cudahy 10.561 | 5 1 1.000 2 (Wn 0 2 500 3.500 M 
54 Durand 1,858 | 2 l 250 000 1,000 1,250, M 
29 Eau Claire 30,745, Cit jucat gs 3 800 3.071 3,070 3,870 M 
56. Fond du La 27,209 B i 23 «19 6 201 1,416 468 622 7,090 8,707, M 
57 Green Bay 46,235 Board of Park | 11 20 798 5.259 $11 5,669 6.467, M 
Greendale 2.527 I - 
8 1 22 1,509 2,860 4,369, M 
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No. of City 











| No. of City 


TON 
‘ION 


RECREATION S1 


Total Yearly or 





Summer Only 
Participants Only 


No. of City 
| Year Round 





Recreation 
Buildings 


40,000 


3,220). 


483). . 


288 


570 


483 
238 


11,000 


1,000 


5,680 


800 


5,144 


Seasonal Attendance, 
Participants Only 


Total Yearly or 


| 


ATISTICS FOR 1942 


Indoor 
Recreation 
Centers 


18,000 


34,531 


9,276 


69,813. 


13,545 
2,024 


151,879 


7,247 


3,500 


30,000 


70,265. 


13,160 


11,230)...|... 


23,958 


| Golf Courses, 9-Hole, Number 











Swimming Pools, Outdoor, Number 


| Camps—Other Organized, Number 


| Golf Courses, 18-Hole, Number 
| Swimming Pools, Indoor, Number 


| Athletic Fields, Number 

| Baseball Diamonds, Number 

| Bathing Beaches, Number 

| Camps—Day, Number io 





_ 


~ ee: 


_ 


oe CO 


— to 
a ee ee CO oe 


at tet tet oie ND 


Tennis Courts, Number 
Wading Pools, Number 


Number of Men 


_ 


to 


U6 


16 


Q 





Number of Women 





to 


a — OD bo 


to 





26 


10 


to 
~~ 


- 


Emergency Service 


| 


Land, 
| Buildings, 
|Permanent| Leader- 





Improve- ship 
ments 
690 
675 
1,204 
10,170 


50,000 
40,000 


7,200 


41,485 


2,590 


4,410 


3,536 


3,900 


20,000 


16,200 


Expenditures 


Source of 
Information 


Total 


690 Laura Banner 
Joe L. Christensen 
J. Gallaher 


..|Joseph A. Brislin 
..| Theresa 8. Brungardt 
. Mrs. Esther J. Pratt 
....|/T, C. Roberts 
675 Ralph M. Hileman 


E. G. Fitzgerald 
1,204| Nan B. Crow.. 
..|Frank Davis. . 
Shelburn Carmack 


Ellen Easterly. 
.. Claude E. Warren 
Myrtle F. Patterson 


10,259 C. C. Nixon 
C. E. Hoster 


50,000 W. P, Hainsworth 
40,000 R. C. Day.... 


7,200 Jack M. Goodykoontz. 
Rose K. Banks 


41,485 Jesse A. Reynolds 
Mrs. Alice H. Harris 
2,590 K. Mark Cowen 


Alan L. Heil 
Clifford D. Grim 


4,410 Herbert J. Olson 
Vernon A. Fear 


Fred T. Hofmann 


Vivian L. McBraun 
H. L. Ingram 

E. J. McNamara 

J. Fred Bohler. . 
Ben H. Evans 


Mrs. Mona J. La Dow... 5 


Alfred R. Hodges... 
3,536 Carl Gustafson 

James Dunstan 

C. F, Breneman 

George W. Clark 


Kenneth C. Hunt 

Anthony Folio 

Patrick A. Tork 

E. H. McClung 

M. O. Riggs 

Forrest G. Clark 

D. L. Matheny. 

Evah Miller 

Alice Van Landingham 
3,900, William Ben Bush 


Ralph G. Shaver. . 

L. R. Tucker 
20,000 H. P. Corcoran 

John C. McConnell 
16,200 Warren W. Pugh 


C. R. Sanford 


P. L. Stewart 

Ben Grota 

Robert J. Morrison, Jr. 
Louis N. Rein 
Florence Wiltrout. . 
Joseph H. Kukor 

G. A. Hart 

John Novak 

F. G. Kiesler 

M. G. Simonds 


G. C. Werts. . 


U No. of City 


worm 


ee ae 


10 


ll 


16 


17 


18 
19 








STATE AND 
CITY 


No. of City 


Wisconsin— Cont 
1 Hartford 
2 Hudson 
3 Janesville 


4 Ke nosha 


5 Kenosha County 
6 Kohler 


7 La Crosse 


8 Lancaster 
9 Madison 


10 Manitowoc 
11 Marinette 
12, Mayville 
13 Merrill 


14 Milwaukee 


15 Milwaukee Co 
16, Monroe 

17| Monticello 

18 Montreal 

19 Mosine« 

20 New Londor 
21|New Richmond 


22 Oconto 
23 Oshkosh 


24 Racine 
25 Rice Lake 


26 Sheboygan 
ya 
27 Shorewood 


28\South Milwaukee 
29 Stoughton 

30 Waukesha 

31| Wausau 

32 Wauwatosa 

33| West Allis 


34 Whitefish Bay 
35! Wisconsin Rapid 


a Wyoming 
36 Casper 
37 Gillette 


38| Rawlins 
39 Rock Springs 
40 Sheridar 


Hawai 
41 Honolulu City and 
County 
42 Molokai 


CANADA 


é Alberta 
43\Calgary 
44 Medicine Hat 


British Columbia 
49 Vancouver 
46 | Victoria 


a Manitoba 
47 St. Boniface 
48 Winnipeg 


: New Brunswick 
49 Fredericton 
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| 


ag 
2 98 
9 Of 
| Prop 
48.7 
789 
49.7 
kd 
44 
24,404 
14,18 
754 
Q' 7 
| creation 
587,472 4 I c Schools 
Buildings 
Hh ss 
6.183 
1,7 M [ t 
4,825 I 
9 328 
g Be of 
67 atio! 
| Works 
4 & atio! 
15,184 and 
1,134 Board 
4,74 
19,24 
»7 9A2 ‘ 
742 Be I ation 
4 | i of 
Board 
41 Poo! 
7 Welfa 
8 
if) F 
5R 
92 7 
4 
: 4] 


PLAYGROUND AND COMM 





Paid 
Recreation ’ 
Leadership Volun- Expenditures Last Fiscal Year 
Not Including werk. Not Including Emergency Funds) 
Emergency | Workers 
Workers 
ra | Salaries and Wages 
e = Land, 
« | & § Buildings, Rent, 
an | te a Permanent | Supplies For Al 
cecal, ot = | . | Improve- and For Other 
° vs => 16 ments Incidentals | Leadership | Persona 
£\Z \an|2\6 | 
l l 
l 2 1,371 47 2 
6 18 3 21,700 
- 6,000 1,609 97 
81 44 l 42 140 1.724 9.062 > 209 
1 1,417 
l 2 540 100 
ll 7 526 2,915 
l 2,503 239 85 
65 45 10,815 95 668 
92 12) 1 17 7,542 58 
4 5 23 800 
100 
2 l 700 1.200 
422, 333 32 27,816 86,420 $11,495 173,698 
100,000 33,803 77,295 
33 33 96,278 76,728 73,580 162,580 
4 ) 1,285 926 1,594 194 
l | 
. l 1 3.378 1,200 1,752 
l 1 1} il 1,200 200 1,400 500 
2 400 535 610 
l 
160 23 | 500 500 2.000 2,103 
52; 27 4 12,000 6,800 17,250 25,875 
492 1,831 
2 2,610 2,740 44() 18,900 
20 15 2) 221 45 4,765 7,700 O60 
29 »Q 1 96,296 93,21 473 
2 1,113 2,095 
25 450 
9 9 34 R11 2,105 186 
2 250 000 1,000 , O00 
3; 29 5,317 5,001 
130 15 2 11,778 15,603 1,495 
7 4 1,550 1.250 600 
5 2 
] 
| 
1 2 000 640 1.085 700 
19, 41 15 9 14,846 56,357 
42,437 41,753 186.310 
1 2 20 4 2,178 6,20 2.548 
12 3 3,800 7,900 440) 7 460 
14 12 , 10,000 5.000 ae MMW) 
] ] 2,000 7,100 400 win 
1 4.000 500 400 200 
9) 7 5,000 40,000 8,000 20,000 
2 9 H 353 617 494 





Total 


11,954 


640 


> Ore 
2,915 
524 
25,008 


10,500 
R00 
300 

1,200 


lye 


485,194 
77,295 
236,160 


2,588 


1,752 
1,900 


1,145 


14,103 
43,125 

1,831 
19,340 


10,760 


29,084 
2,095 
450 
2,291 
4,000 
10,318 


27,096 


1,850 


56,357 
186,310 
8,751 


20,900 


60,000 
9,400 


600 
28,000 


1,111 


; 


U 


6,550 


530 


350 2 


»,425 


5,000 


71,203 
270,500 


10,929 


32,600 


5,200 


70,000 
18,500 


5,100 
73,000 


1,464 


Tol 


Source of Financial Support 1 


M 
M 


M 
M 


M 
M 


M 


NIT 


Y 


low 


No. of City 


RECREATION 





SSE 








Year Round 


No. of City 


\ 





ITY 





ncia! Support 7 





Source of Fir 
| No. of City 


M 
M 
M % 
M 3 | 
M 
[&P 
M 3% 
M 
M 4 
} 
M 4 
[&C 
P 4 
M 4 
M 4] 
M 4 | 
M 4 | 
' 
M 4 
M #&] 
M 4 


ION 





Year Round 


of City 


No 


- 


REA IN STATISTICS FOR 1942 
Playground - “ Indoor 
Under mecreation Recreation 
Leadershiy Buildings Centers 


ol Year Only 


Summer Only 


Schc 


20 bo 


5.000 


15,200 


60,470 


4.900 


47,510 


2,100 
2,480 


5.000 


60.000 





17,465 


3,200 


100,814 


198,187 


27,179 


5,897 


}.000 


, 942 


17,054 


87,166 


60,000 


& 

a> 

Pa = be) 

SES 

=) 

>So 

Sai 

. RAE 

‘ oe 

4 i 

| 33¢ 

|5| s8% 

Z|) BAR 
1 
9) 


9 153,693 


28 1,023,644 


“2 13,500)... 


1 480 
2 816 
6 87,794 
4 22,500 
7 21,031... 


6 110,782 


2 ‘1,320 


~ 160,421 
; 3,000 
2 3,000 
1 720 
5 10,060 


ie |g 
5| 8/8) 18s 
3/9/42) 8) & 
miAlam|ialo 
e =| 'y| || 
=) 2/2 6) & 
a ARIEL 
>ia S/S/5 
“| a1maio;oO 
2} 1) 1. 
Mi we! 

Oe Be deidbsce 
1} 4) 2). 1 
oe |i: 

Bl. 

2} 3)...\. 

2) 1). wags 

1}. 1}. 
3) 1 s 
os, Pie 9). 1 

i} 1}. 

1} 1 
oe oases 
1 

1) 13 5 
121 8 2 ‘j 
1) 1 
1 
1|. 
1} 2) 1). 
| 1 
14g 1143 
| Se Os 
1] 5| 3 2 
2)... 
1} 4) 4 
1 
1] Q).. 
2} 1 
3 
6. 
1] 1 
2| 3 
3 1 
1 
1 
1 4 1 1 
1) 1 1 
8 1 
8| 12) 3 i 
1 1 
1} 2) 1 1 
3]. 
3| 271 8 
2} 2 
1} 11. 
3 
1} 1). 





Golf Courses, 9-Hole, 


e, Number 





Golf Courses, 18- 


Swimming Pools, Indoor, Number 
Swimming Pools, Outdoor, Number 





Tennis Courts, Number 


9 
2 
18 
15. 
1 
Ql. 
i 5 
1 8 
1 
5 
12 
9 
73 
"7192 
| 4 
1. 
3 
i] 2 
1 4 
1 
1147 
1 3 
i 19 
2 
15 
1 
’ 8 
: 
21, 12 
1 15 
i 9 
1 11 
15 
1] 4 
1] 4 
11 3 
1 1 
4 
12 
Q 
q 
9 
1 
9 
1 5118 
2 
1 
2 1) 55 


Wading Pools, Number 


bo to 


row 
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Expenditures 
| 
} 
Land, | 
Buildings, 
Permanent Leader- 
Improve- ship 
ments 
5,300 
4,547 
16,380 
1,300 in 75 
13,798 


Source of 
| Information 


Total 


Rollin Abbott 
, 4s Jones 


Arthur B. Lyon 
L. J. Gallagher 


5,300 G. M. Phelan 
Herman E. Arndt. 
Roy A. Ebben 
R. W. Bardwell 
George E. Ritter 
W. J. McCoy 


H. G. Danford 

James G. Marshall 
4,547 Lawrence A. Krueger 

Mrs, Curtis Minsloff 

Carl Muench 

Einor Seger 


16,380 Dorothy Enderis 
. Manuel Cutler 
Donald Griffin 
Mrs. M. W. Anderson 
Adam Schuler 
1,375.G. H. Stevens ... 
Reinold R. Kleist 
Robert M. Shortell 
Anna M. Halvarson 
E. C. Krueger 
Charles F. Nolan 


R. C. Miller 
E. W. Grover 
T. G. Hoff 


Gordon Z. Rayner 


13,798 


Carleton R. Crowell 


H. M. Genskow 

J. P. Mann 

Earl Jensen 

Earl A. Lockman 

I. 8. Horgen i 
Thomas B. Greenwill 


Fred W. Zirkel 
C. A. Wangerin 


J. A. Torresani and Floyd 
Smith ; 


C. C, Clemens 


Chester H. Bowen 
W. L. Wallace 
Carl F. Asiala 

M. F. Ryan 


Arthur K. Powlison 
J. E, Lyons 
Etta M. Peoples 


A. J, Morris 
E, Ashburner 


Marjorie Shorney 
W. H. Warren 


E. A. Poulain 
Walker 


S.J 


R. A. Shanks 
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STATE AND 
CITY 


| No. of City 


Ontario 
1, Cornwall 
2\Fort William 


3 Hamilton 


4 Ottawa 
5 Sault Ste. Marie 
6|Toronto 
7| Windsor 


Quebec 


8 Montreal 


9 Quebec 
10;St. Lambert 
11|Sherbrooke 
12| Verdun 
13) Westmount 


Saskatchewan 
14 Regina 
15 Saskatoon 


-- 


Por 
tior 


11,126 
30,317 
164,719 
15 
2 
657,612 


104,415 


307,592 


147,908 
6.320 
35,487 
65,927 


24.959 
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Att 


Dp 


Bc 
4,585 P 
5.620 Reer 


Park 


Pla 


Paid 
Recreation ‘ 
Leadership | Volun- | 
(Not Including| _teer | 
| Emergency orkers | 
| Workers) | 
Managing r ie 7 
Autbority p 
Srwis Land, 
le | & lee! 8 | | Buildings, 
oi Sf leslie | Permanent 
ze lee| = | } 
= — |8&e| S| o | Improve- 
ee et ee ments 
s|/ s/s8/3/3 
t mmission 3 3 : 1,500 . 
f Fort William 1 - F 
ygrounds and Recreation Commis- 
I 11; 27 1 22 1,400 
f Park Management . 2 2 
yer is Department 17 & 1 
t Committee, City Council 1 : 900 
rtment 149 143 14 1298 
g 1 Association 11, 21 ‘ 15 
aygrounds Association, Ine. 7 15 3, 42) 46 
arks, Gardens and Playgrounds Divi- 
e Works Department 133; 49) 109 
ver is Association, Inc 2 2 ° 
s Terrains de Jeux, Inc. 28' 19 10 39) 151 7,600 
3 : 
k Department 15 2 40 
ayer 1 Commissio! l 1 ; 9,600 
rtment 2 3 1 4}. 
Division, Parks Department®, 26 14 5 500 
é is Association 10 6 1 1,802 
FOOTNOTES 


Under Sources <« 


County Funds 


* Indicates that the agency reporting used the formula recommended by the 


ining the summer playground attendance. 


Represents participants only. 
2. Leased to a private operator. 
This department is administered by an official policy-making board. 
This department is administered by an advisory board. 


5. Represents attendance at two recreation buildings only. 


nities. 


Expenditures data are incomplete. 
7. This report covers major recreation facilities in Clearwater, Compton, Lynwood, and Willowbrook. 


Represents summer attendance only. 
This report covers major recreation facilities in Berkeley, Oakland, and several other East Bay commu- 


an official policy-making board. 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 


Represents evening attendance only. 
Six of these pools are also reported by the National Capital Parks which operate them at certain hours. 


This course is owned and operated by the City of Leesburg. 


Includes attendance at recreation buildings. 
Includes daytime attendance at recreation buildings. 


Represents attendance at three recreation buildings only. 
Includes attendance at other recreation places. 

For seven months the director served as assistant coordinator of civilian defense. 
The major recreation facilities are located in Leucadia, Ramona, and Solana Beach. 
Includes attendance at recreation buildings and other facilities in recreation park. 
This report includes recreation facilities in Maricopa and four other communities. 
Includes participants at other outdoor facilities. 
Appointed during 1942 on a full-time year-round basis. 
This building is leased to a private individual. 

One of these workers gives part of his time to the Community Building Association. 


PLAYGROUND AND 


Expenditures Last Fiscal Year 
(Not Including Emergency Funds) 


Rent, 
Supplies 
an 
Incidentals 


2,052 
5,000 
16,033 
1,356 


1,239 


10,494 


49,523 
506 
2,100 
155 


16,000 
2,593 


5,684 
2,588 


f Financial Support, M— Municipal Funds; P — Private 


Salariés and Wages 


For All 
For Other To: 
Leadership | Persona! otal 
Services 
2,822 1,600 4,422 
9,545 250 9,795 
3,000 17,000 20,000 
15,289 25,408 40,697 
1,905 
3,785 236 4,021 
11,215 5,688 16,903 
185,500 182,587 368,087 
431 500 931 
7,780 9,170 16,950 
715 690 1,405 
500 16,200 16,700 
2,457 12,801 15,258 
10,776 5,300 16,076 
6,066 940 7,006 





Funds; S 


One of these leaders was appointed during 1942 on a full-time year-round basis. 
This department operates only in unincorporated sections of Los Angeles County and is administered by 


COM MUNIty 
: tnotes fol] 1 


Grand 


Source of Financial Support ¢ 


Total : 
z 

5.922 M&p 

600 M 
13,247) M 3 
25,000 M 4 
56,730; M 4 
4,161) M_ § 
235,951; M ¢ 
5,260 M&P ? 
27,397, M&P § 


417,610 M gf 


1,437, M&P 
26,650 M 3 
1560, M } 
12,000 M 
42,300, M 
17,851) M 
22,260 M if 
11,396} M 1 


State Funds; C — 


Records Committee in determ- 
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No of City 


the table 
——+>| a rT oe tee el = rn — — 
Playgrounds ; Indoor | S| i g\2 Emergency Service 
Under —— | Recreation | | | | & § Z| §) 5 | Paid 
Leadership uuidings Centers | a ] = id be wl Expenditures 
—— —_ - - 5 Ss 3 “4 4 © | 
3\2\ 6) 5|3/4/5| 8/3 5 | 
Fi g | ¢ a|~| 5/3) ¢/4/3|3|4/4 
= = f. 12/4/41 8) 8) sis|4/6| 8/8 8 Source of 
2 2 saz | | ste || edi S 2/2/42) 2/=!2] g E | plane Information 
6| 2 C8 a = =) 8 - “ ¢| @ uildings, 
glZisié 23s 233 | 233 |3|.4|\3|\ 2\2 £ : &| & £ = = = Permanent] Leader- | Total 
816) €| 2 g<ge g<8 | #<s |&|B\/alalo we)! S/o) S| S| Improve | ship 
212) <1 | Leaks ianl Sak ie oe 4 ol= li 1/8 8/-4\41° e | & 
lel ais|< || ees |2 mes | S| “8s 13/3) 2] 2) a/0/S| 8! 8].2| 2] 8 | 2 | ments 
3 S/S\/S/S8E8)6| S8E | 8] B8E IS Sle) elsi/s|-2|8) 8/3] 8) & 
Jgele\4\ =| S888) 5| $35 | 5) 395 |S] $13) 8) 8) S)Sle)) 1318) 5 
gela B/C S| eLaa | Az) RAR [A] RAH [<|/M/M/OlO|S[Slalalae/elz | z 
> lt Rall Ill al a Lah Wiel as sl taal Tons a cata Ws eee oe See ae 
1 4 l 1 8,000 ... Bs 1} 4 1) 2 1 1 i : - . Joseph St. Denis 
) een wc meicod ae eee ERR EAE © ame A 1 - me **|q" McNaughton 
118 12 17, *457,827) 1 2,800)....|..0.5.: Bh Pes, ees PO! (AO Rs ak a Re ceadinckess 130 John J. Syme 
~ 16 as MS RISD a ig a ee ae at ia 1} 1 18|...].... ....{F. E. Marshall 
4 15 15 244,106 octets MEbeS ee ee ee ee ee ; ' .|E. F. Morgan... 
5 = 1 SO, Ee, ee AE ED 8 : M. G, Edison Danby... . 
6 6, 60 2 68, 1,613,951, 6| 301,228] 52} 115,648, 3| 21) 7 oe ag 309, 19 C. E. Chambers... ... 
’ 15 15 *1224,719 ; sil ees allied 6. 4 5 10 . ea Kenneth 8. Wills 
8 8|.. 8  %*232,041 1 Se EY ESN EERE, Fee 2 William Bowie 
s 4 29 73| 6,418,071| 17) 1,025,375)...|..........] 3] 4] af.../...[...1 1] 18) 17] 60 Lucien Asselin. ...... 
"i 2 2 *26,000 ae, Set One ae 2 oe ot ay Pee ee TR sccslinen ; . J.B. 0’ ee 
| 6) 3 1 10 713,500 ne 2), 15 ie ae 1} 5) 2) 14 Alfred Leblond... . 
10 (Sleonncedde 1 a 2 , 2 ; M. J. Rutledge 
tl) 2) 4 6 113,000 1 6,000 ; 2 & ee ee ; 3} 1i.. _— A. Deslauriers 
2 3 3 ; ORE OG. ght he 1 } ; : J. R. French 
; 4 4 34,268 ; ae. ee ee = 20, 1 P. E. Jarman. . 
it 15 15 *256,836 1 15,204 Se ..| 7 7 R. J. Vint 
15 3 *22,637 Pie ARAL ERR ea, aR ; 1 3 A. L. Tyler 
27. Does not include $10,661 spent for band concerts. 
28. This course is operated by the Division of Golf and the expenditures for its operation are not included 
in this report. 
29. In addition to this expenditure, $9,384 was spent for band. 
30. Maintains a program of community recreation for colored citizens. 
31. The major recreation facilities are located in Brunswick and St. Simons Island. 
32. Acts in an advisory capacity and serves as a liaison group between the public and private recreation 
agencies. 
33. Some of these workers were assigned for services with other recreation agencies in Chicago. 
34. This report covers major recreation facilities in Chicago, Lyons, Niles Center, Palatine, Palos Park, Ley- 
den and Thornton Townships. 
35. The golf course included in this report is in Rockton. 
36. Represents expenditures for golf course only. 
37. The major recreation facilities are located in Highland. 
38. Represents school expenditures only. 
39. Includes participants at all outdoor facilities. 
40. Does not include the expenditures for the golf courses and swimming pools. 
41. These golf courses were operated by the department’s Division of Parks. 
42. Represents expenditures for swimming pool only. 
43. This report includes recreation service in Zachary. 
14. This report covers recreation service in Arlington, Belmont, Boston, Braintree, Brookline, Cambridge, 
Canton, Chelsea, Cohasset, Dedham, Dover, Everett, Hingham, Hull, Lynn, Malden, Medford, Melrose, 
Milton, Nahant, Needham, Newton, Quincy, Revere, Saugus, Somerville, Stoneham, Swampscott, Wake- 
field, Waltham, Watertown, Wellesley, Weston, Westwood, Weymouth, Winchester, Winthrop, and Woburn. 
45. Includes attendance at adult athletic activities. 
46. Represents attendance at eight playgrounds only. 
47. Includes attendance at 20 skating rinks. 
48. Promotes and operates a community-wide music program in cooperation with public schools, churches, 
industries, and homes. 
19. Sixteen of these playgrounds were operated prior to July 28th by the Department of Public Recreation 
and are included in its report. 
50. Four additional pools and many of the other outdoor facilities reported by the Department of Public Rec- 
reation were operated by the Park Department after July 28, 1942. 
51. The major recreation facilities are located on Twin Lakes near Houghton, Mich. 
52. The major recreation facilities are located in Crystal Falls, Hematite, and Stambaugh Townships. 
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53. 
54. 


63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 


68. 
69. 
70. 


89. 


90. 


91. 
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94. 
95. 
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The golf course is located near Copper Harbor. 
Includes $5,000 spent from school funds but not classified as to type of expenditures. 


. The bathing beach is in Lakefield Township. 
. The major recreation facilities are located in Big Bay, Gwinn, and near Beacon. 
. These workers gave part of their time to the Department of Parks and Recreation. 


Includes attendance at the indoor centers. 
Does not include the salaries of two full-time leaders paid from the Detroit Community Chest. 


. The major recreation facilities are located in Bovey, Calumet, Marble, and Taconite. 
. This report covers recreation facilities and services in Hibbing and several nearby communities. 


In addition, $15,041 was spent by the Municipal Athletic Association under the direction of the Recrea- 
tion Department 

This facility is operated by a private group. 

One of these workers gave part of his time to the City Recreation Department. 

Includes attendance at one recreation building. 

bh major recreation facilities are located in Collingswood, Haddonfield, Haddon Heights, and Merchant- 
ville. 


7. The major recreation facilities are located in Belleville, Bloomfield, Caldwell, East Orange, Irvington, 


Montclair, Newark, Nutley, Orange, and Verona. 

Six of the eight paid leaders were high school students serving only part time. 

The major recreation facilities are located in Highland Park and Metuchen. 

a major recreation facilities are located in Clifton, Hawthorne, Paterson, Wayne Township, and West 
*aterson. 


. The major recreation facilities are located in Succasunna. 


The major recreation facilities are located in Cranford, Elizabeth, Fanwood, Garwood, Hillside, Kenil- 
worth, Linden, Mountainside, New Providence Township, Plainfield, Rahway, Roselle, Roselle Park, Scotch 
Plains, Springfield, Summit, Union, and Westfield. 


. This is a 27-hole golf course. 
. The bathing beach is in Angelica. 
5. This report also covers recreation service in the villages of Bronxville and Tuckahoe. 


Some of the major recreation facilities are in the Town of North Elba. 

Due to a flood the pool was operated only part of the summer. 

The major recreation facilities are located in Liverpool, Marcellus, Township of Pompey, and Syracuse. 
Employed until September Ist only. 

Includes some participation at indoor centers. 


. The major recreation facilities are located in Ardsley, Cortland, Harmon, Mount Vernon, New Rochelle, 


Rye, Scarsdale, Tarrytown, White Plains, and Yonkers. 


. Operated by the Bissell Park Golf Club. 
3. These are children’s pools. 
. The major recreation facilities are located in Bay Village, Cleveland, Fairview, Hinckley, Parkview Vil- 


lage, and Strongville. 


. This report covers recreation service in Berea, Cuyahoga Heights, Euclid, Garfield Heights, Parma, and 


South Euclid 


. The bathing beach is in Boston Township. 
. The major recreation facilities are located in McCandless, Pine and Hampton Township and in Bethel 


and Snowden Township. 

The Recreation Board promotes a county-wide recreation program and cooperates with local recreation 
agencies throughout the county. 

This report covers recreation service in Crafton and Ingram. 

In addition to operating and maintaining its own facilities, this board also serves local park and recre- 
ation authorities in Delaware County. 

Includes $1,250 contributed by the Department of Parks and Public Property. 

One of these is a 12-hole golf course. 

Represents expenditures of Recreation Department only. 

Includes attendance at playgrounds. 

Seven of these areas were play lots. 

Includes participants at 18 recreation buildings. 

Represents attendance at one recreation building only. 

Includes $25,000 spent from municipal funds but not through the Department of Public Playgrounds and 
Recreation. 

In addition to the golf course the department maintains many of the facilities reported by the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association. 

The Major recreation facilities are located in Ashley, Dallas, Edwardsville, Georgetown, Hanover Town- 
ship, Kingston, Larksville, Midvale, Plymouth, Sugar Notch, Swoyersville, Warrior Run, Wilkes-Barre, 
and Wilkes-Barre Township. 
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Other outdoor facilities owned by the Park Department were operated by the Recreation Commission. 
The outdoor swimming pool and playgrounds are located in Berkeley and Valley Falls. 

This report includes recreation facilities in Kingston, Peace Dale, Wakefield, and West Kingston. 
This is a 6-hole course. 

Includes participants at recreation buildings and indoor centers. 


The major recreation facilities are located in Burien, Des Moines, Enumclaw, Ravensdale, Riverton 
Heights, and Vashon. 


The major recreation facilities are located in Kirkland, North Bend, and Preston. 
In addition to this worker, WPA leaders were used but the number of such leaders was not reported. 
This is a 5-hole golf course. 


The major recreation facilities are located in Canyon, Cassville, Core, Daybrook, Dillslow, Evertsville. 
Hagans, Laurel Point, McCurdysville, Morgantown, Osage, and Sommers. 


The major recreation facilities are located in Salem and Somers. 


This report covers recreation service in Cudahy, Lake, Shorewood, South Milwaukee, Wauwatosa, West 
Allis, West Milwaukee, and Whitefish Bay. 


Of this attendance, approximately 78 per cent were spectators. 


The tennis courts were operated jointly by the Park Board and Department of Recreation. 





RECREATION CARRIES ON IN WARTIME 


H ton, Texas, Department of Recreation 


The streamlined recreation programs of 
1943 are designed to meet the needs of 
all citizens — young and old — civilians, 
war workers, and servicemen and women. 





Courtesy Houston, Texas, Department of Recreation 








The Service of the 
National Recreation Movement in 1942 





URING 1942 the war made interesting demands on the National Recreation Associa- 
tion and added greatly to its responsibility for helping communities adapt their pro- 
grams to meet the needs of civilians, war workers, and servicemen. A number of the 
Association’s field representatives continued their work with the Federal Security 
Agency, and the Association has redoubled its efforts to publish material on recreation 
which will be helpful to any war service organization and community group wishing to 

use it. 
Some of the accomplishments of the Association in its twofold program were as 


follows: 


392 cities in 44 states were given personal service through the visits of field workers. 


4,078 local leaders were given special training in recreation skills, methods, and program at institutes 


in which nature recreation, arts and crafts, social recreation, and games were stressed. 
37 cities were given personal field service by the Bureau of Colored Work, some of them being visited 
several time lime was given to financing campaigns, to conducting local surveys, and to train- 


ing leaders. Approximately 100 recreation leaders attended the conference held in St. Louis, Mo. 


47 cities were visited by the Katherine F. Barker Memorial Secretary on Recreation for Girls and 
Women, who also conducted 67 institutes involving 3,170 people and led 24 social recreation 
demonstrations in which 2,230 people participated. 

15 cities received the personal service of the Specialist on Recreation Areas and Facilities. In all of 
these cities the service involved the preparation of comprehensive long range plans for acquiring 
and develop recreation areas and facilities. 

46 industries ited in 22 cities by a special worker employed for part of the year to help indus- 
tries and municipal recreation departments meet the recreational needs of industrial workers. 
5,026 boys and g 139 cities received badges, emblems, or certificates for passing the Association’s 

athletic and ming badge tests. 

6,122 different communities in every state of the Union, the District of Columbia, and 20 foreign coun- 
tries receive elp and advice on their recreation problems through the Correspondence and Con- 
sultation But \pproximately 35,000 requests were handled by the Bureau, and 4,000 individ- 
uals called at thee tor personal consultation. 

912 delegates 302 cities in 42 states and the District of Columbia attended the War Recreation 
Congress he Cincinnati, Ohio, from September 28 to October 2, 1942. Representatives of 
branches rmed forces, government departments, and national and local organizations were 
present 

1,924 cities and 1 18 of them in foreign countries, received RECREATION, the monthly magazine of 
the mover 

’ individual ¢ communities receive e bulletins issued by the Association. Books, booklets, 

2,358 individu 989 communities received the bulletins 1 1 by the A t Books, booklet 
pamphlets | leaflets on various subjects in the community recreation field were adapted to help 
meet the ne t public and private agencies working on wartime recreation problems. 
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National Recreation Association 


Incorporated 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY 1942 


Dalsce: Jadeey Do Terives «4044s n0seiss 645s enadewan wus epee $ 28,553.02 
CIES 6 vtec dee ete bass 24S e oe Pas 4a 5e bag eee 212,227.36 
CA bi ck adios 2484404 0% vida Re $156,183.80 
CE Siddiann Suvidaddeecenseescete ceca tc 56,043.56 
SOS odo 004 ton ddeanedcaneee 
EMU 040644084 o6s have emesseuseddeindeneene 196,747.99 
Balance December 31, 1942............... $ 44,032.39* 
ENDOWMENT AND RESERVE FUNDS 
Special | 1 (Action of 1910).... ....$ 25,000.00 SE Sa; SE ha vs cbs ahs eee be $ 2,000.00 
Lucv Tudor Hillver Fund..... eae 5,000.00 Da SE WE vo. nk ceeedtcaeeans 50,000.00 
Emil C. Bondy Fund........ so bara 1,000.00 Katherine C. Husband Fund........ - 884.55 
George L. Sands Fund........... ..... 12,981.72 Leilla S. Kilbourne Fund...... $5,000.00 
“In Memory of J. I. Lamprecht’”........ 3,000.00 Received in 1942.......e000: 1,250.00 
“In Memory of Barney May”...... ..-. 2,500.00 ——__ 6,250.00 
“In Memory of Waldo E. Forbes”....... 1,403.02 Ella Strong Denison Fund**........... 200.00 
Frances Ross Poley Memorial Fund**... 6,167.72 Annie M. Lawrence Fund........ eee 960.73 
Ellen Mills Borne Fund........... ae 3,000.00 Frederick Mc’Owen Fund.............. 1,000.00 
Other G odoin a eee ae 175.00 Clmvemce BE. Cae Pets csc.c0. ceccaes 50,662.20 
C. H. T. Endowment Fund.. .. ..... 500.00 John G. Wartmann Fund............. 500.00 
Frances Mooney Fund ...... ..... ... 1,000.00 “In Memory of Joseph Lee”............ 1,025.00 
Geren Newlin Fund .......s0s0s«0: 500.00 “In Memory of Seaman F. Northrup”... 500.00 
“In Memory of William Simes”....... 2,000.00 Henrv Strong Denison Fund**......... 50,000.00 
TT A ee 8 eer re ree 250.00 OEP POs. cacckscx rrr re ines 500.00 
Frances R. Morse Fund......... ..... 2,000.00 Alexander Felman Fund .............. 75.00 
Emergency Reserve Fund .. .... ..... 155,000.00 William Purcell Bickett Fund. . .$6,531.23 
Loss and Gain on Sale of Securities..... 10,059.49 Received in 1942...... tasae Gee 
Ella Van Peyma Fund ..... apr eee 500.00 —-_ 8,737.35 
Nettie G. Naumburg Fund.. ..... —T 2,000.00 “In Memory of Margaret Hazard Fisher” 1,100.00 
“In Memory of William ]. Matheson”.. 5,000.00 Alice J. Shepley Fund........... ceca 100.00 
Alice B. P. Hannahs Fund....... ‘aan 1,400.00 ees COMIN BU aw. divcescesivcnnse 1,007.52 
“In Memory of Daniel Guggenheim”.... 1,000.00 Helen L. Jones Fund... .......00+0. ‘s 504.50 
“In Memory of Alfred W. Heinsheimer” 5,000.00 
Nellie L. Coleman Fund..... di Sanees 100.00 RECEIVED IN 1942 
Elizabeth B. Kelsey Fund............. 500.00 Caroline B. McGeoch Fund........... 911.08 
Sarah Fuller Smith Fund..... dives. - ee Caroline R. Reed Fund............... 885.76 
$427,840.64 
*On December 31, 1942, the President of the Association reported obligations for field service amounting to 


about $36,000: In addition there were certain publications contracted for, the printing of which had been delayed, 
to the amount of about $3,000. On December 1, 1942, the Association still needed $30,500. Certain work could 
not be authorized until the Association was sure the funds would be available. 


ae > ++ ] 
Re icted., 


For the purpose of bequests, the legal name of the Association is National Recreation Association, 
Incorporated. (Incorporated under the laws of the state of New York in 1926) 
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National Recreation Association 


Incorporated 


OFFICERS 


RoBert G urman of the Board Joun G. WINANT, First l’ice-President 
Susan M. I retary of the Board Mrs. OcpEN L. Mitts, Second Vice-President 
GUSTAVUS y, Treasure Susan M. Lee, T7hird Vice-President 


Howarp BRAUCHER, President 


DIRECTORS 





F ! Mrs. Joun D. JAMESON 
N Ne rk Sugar Hill, New Hampshire 
I GuSTAVUS T. KIRBY 
husetts New York, New York 
\ Woops BLIss Hucu McK. LANDON 
\ yt Indianapolis, Indiana 
H H Rosert LASSITER 
New York Charlotte, North Carolina 
Mrs Mu BUTTERWORTH Susan M. LEE 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Otrto T. MALLERY 
reg Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
\ G. ( {MER CarL E. MILLIKEN 
Florida Augusta, Maine 
\ \. EpIson Mrs. OcpeN L. MILLs 
V\ re, New Jersey Woodbury, New York 
Re Mrs. SIGMUND STERN 
la San Francisco, California 
Ro 3 Mrs, J. W. WapswortH 
g Island, N. Y Washington, D. C. 
\ FI iS J. C. WacsH 
Si oto! New York, New York 
Mrs N HARROWER FREDERICK M. WARBURG 
Fit [assachusetts New York, New York 
Mrs EH. HASKELL JoHN G. WINAN1 
\rizona Concord, New Hampshire 
Mrs. CHARLES V. Hickox STANLEY WooDWARD 
M City, Indiana Washington, D. C. 
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Davin ALEXANDER 
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Mrs. ALGER SHELDEN 
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Hurtraut W. SMITH 
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Mrs. JAMES R. STRONG 
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Houston, Texas 
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ildren’s 


Youth in 
: in 1942 
Agriculture 
sel 1 commit 
young 
workers in wartime agriculture 
which has recent] ued a pam 


phlet, “Guides to Successful Em 


ployment of Non-] Youth in Wartime Agri- 
culture.’ This pamphlet sets up minimum stand- 
ards for the employment of non-farm 


vouth in farming v geared to war. Copies may 
the Children’s Bureau, 


Washington, 1D. ( 


be secured on request from 


or. >, Departt 1e1 Labvdor, 


Ask for Publ 


ice — aa KIWANIS PIER is one 
Helping Them . : esol 
Keep Cool 


of the most popular 


hot weather retreats 





in Plymouth, Indiana, 


where young enjoy Drubert Beach at 


Pretty Lake. Ther is a beach but no pier until 
the Kiwanis Club came to the rescue. When the 
call went out for lunteers to donate their eve- 
nings to build the pier, a hearty response was re- 


veeks of the date the Club 


acted to provide nds, the structure was com- 


ceived and withi 


pleted and install 





HoLLywoop first-run 


Army Hospitals Get 


: yictures are being 
First-Run Movies | - 


brought to the bedside 
of patients in U. S. 





Army hospitals in a program introduced by the 
American Red Cross 

Part of the hospital motion picture service, this 
new project will bring 16 millimeter first-run 
movies to bed-patic udiences in military hos- 
pitals on a nation-wide scale. The Red Cross now 


operates the third motion picture chain in 
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the United States. It is estimated that before the 


end of this year, the hospital-ward circuits will 
cover more than 350 hospitals. 





: . con HAMILTON, Ontario, 
Hamilton’s Training 


Canada, held its seven- 
Course 


teenth annual recrea- 





tion training institute 
in March and April 1943 when four afternoon 
sessions were held at the Hamilton Y.M.C.A. 
Courses were offered in social recreation, group 
singing and folk dancing, playground administra- 


tion and similar subjects. 





Lace Clabe in IE:NROLLMENT 1n_ the 


Lae Mingwies Lamp Clubs, con- 


ducted for girls by the 





Los Angeles Depart- 
ment of Playground and Recreation, is much 
larger now than in any previous years. Activities 
are being geared to wartime conditions and Lamp 
Club girls are being trained in child care, nutri- 
tion, home nursing, junior first aid, and victory 
gardens, and are participating in numerous drives 
sponsored by the Office of Civilian Defense. Many 
Lamp Club girls sixteen years of age and over are 
engaged in remunerative occupations, and even 
younger girls receive compensation for the care of 
children after school and during evening hours. 
The girls at present are looking forward eagerly 
to their annual camp vacation outing in the Grif- 
fith Park Girls’ Camp. 
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Last year almost 900 girls attended the camp, 
and this year an even greater number is expected. 
The fee has been set at $6 for a one-week outing, 
including all expenses. “We undoubtedly face a 
problem in connection with food supplies,” writes 
Mrs. Minnette Bb, Spector, supervisor, “but we 
shall adjust our camp menu to national food re- 
strictions,, and we feel sure that as a result of 
careful planning beforehand everything will func- 


tion as smoothly as in previous years.” 


Clairton’s Merit System-—lIt is suggested 
that anyone interested in merit systems communi- 
cate with Michael E. Wargo, Director of Recrea- 
tion in Clairton, Pennsylvania. Mr. Wargo has re- 
ported on the success of his plan for setting up 
recreation activities on a “contract” basis and re- 
warding children for achievement along certain 
lines by issuing a certificate on completion of the 
contract, (This plan is for children who wish to 
participate in such a system.) A general outline 
of the program giving details of the plan has been 
issued by Mr. Wargo, who may be addressed care 
of the Bureau of Recreation, Department of Pub- 
lic Affairs, Clairton. 


Simple Craft Patterns — Paper patterns for 
making simple craft projects are made available 
through a weekly newspaper service published in 
many cities throughout the country. The patterns 
are clearly drawn and easy to follow. For more 
information about this unique craft service write 
to A. Neely Hall Productions, Dept. R., Elmhurst, 
Ilinois 


Community Center for Salem—Salem, Vir- 
ginia, a community of about 5,700, has recently 
purchased a 16-acre estate and an 18-room man- 
sion which will be the city’s community center. 
The $20,100 purchase price of this property was 





paid out of the general fund of the city—From 


The American City, March 1943. 


Books on Sports — Now ready for distribu- 
tion—-the 1943 Famous Slugger Year Book (five 
cents) with information on the last World Series 
and All-Star records; and the new edition of Of- 
ficial Softball Rules (ten cents). These booklets 
may be secured from neighborhood sports dealers 
or from the Hillerich and Bradsby Company, 


Louisville, Kentucky. 
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PRACTICAL PLAYTIME PROJECTS 





SUPPLIED THROUGH A 
NEW NEWSPAPER SERVICE 


* Craft Patterns are prepared 
in the studio of A. Neely Hall, 
foremost authority on handicraft. 
They are complete in detail, with 
irregularly shaped parts drawn 
full size, ready to trace onto box 
boards or other boards and saw 
out. Only a coping-saw is needed 
for some of the simple projects. 


4 
fn 


lt 
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* Recreation leaders everywhere are finding Craft Patterns 
the solution to a well balanced program of timely craft work. 
* New projects are released each week in newspapers from 
coast to coast. Send 10 cents for 80-page catalog of patterns 
available, and the name of newspaper supplying your territory. 


A. NEELY HALL PRODUCTIONS, Dept. R, Elmhurst, Ill. 
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Music Groups in Kansas City—With the co- 
operation of the music supervisor of the public 
schools, the Recreation Division in Kansas City, 
Missouri, is giving all graduates from the high 
schools and colleges an opportunity to continue 
participation in choruses and orchestras. The 
leader in charge of the municipal band and orches- 
tra will have charge of the instrumental organiza- 
tion, and an outstanding choral leader from the 
schools has been selected for the chorus. 








TENNIS NETS 


— also — 
Backstop Nets 
Soccer Nets 
Golf Practice Nets 


in fact 


ALL SPORT NETS 


This house has long been 
headquarters for all the above 


W. A. AUGUR, Inc. 


35 FULTON STREET NEW YORE 
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DIAMOND 


Has Gone To War 


The Army, Navy and Air Corps 
are using the material that used 
to go into the famous Diamond 
pitching horseshoe line. When 
the war is won, it'll be back to 
Business As Usual. 


DIAMOND CALK HORSESHOE CO. 


4610 Grand Avenue, Duluth, Minn. 

















Films on Child Care — The New York Uni- 
versity Film Library, according to the Journal of 
Educational Sociology, is offering a number of 
films concerned with the development and care of 
young children. Several of them deal with play. 
Information regarding these films and _ rental 
charges may be secured from the New York Uni- 
Library, New York University, 


New York City. 


versity Film 


Washington Square 





HANDICRAFTS 


Complete Line for School and Playground 


New Wartime Crafts, ideas, Teaching Aids and all of the 


above crafts are ided in the 80 page American 
Handicrafts Catalogue. bh need to spend hours hunting 
for a source of ipply. You can now purchase all of 
your requirements fron ne reliable firm. If its Crafts, 
“American” has it! 

Send for j catalogue, FREE TO 


Dy ft our Dig 

REATIONAL DIRECTORS. You are 

to visit at any time our retail stores 
either New York or Los Angeles. 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 
Quality Craft Supplies 


193 WILLIAM ST. 2124 So. MAIN ST. 
NEW YORK, N. Y LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


TEACHERS and RE 
also cordially invit 
and instruction 














“Know Your Allies” 
16 mm. motion picture film series was recently 
shown at William Sloane House Y.M.C.A. in 
New York City. Films are on most of the Allied 


Nations and cover a season’s showing on a weekly 


\ popular educational 


basis. Films can be obtained free of charge except 
in some cases where there is a service fee. 

If you desire a copy of the series, send a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope to Mr. John T. 
Seddon, William Sloane House Y.M.C.A., 356 
West 34th Street, New York, N. Y., and a free 
copy of the film list will be mailed to you. 


New Play Areas for Sacramento—Play areas 


in Sacramento, California, will be increased 
through the gift from Miss Alice A. Miller of a 
32-acre tract of land along the Sacramento River 
and an area of 20 acres east of this property and 
separated from it by a levee and railroad track. 
The property, valued at $21,000, is in its natural 
state and contains many poplar and willow trees, 
and wild berry and grape vines. The city of Sacra- 
mento, to which the property has been deeded, will 
clear out many small areas throughout the tract, 
will improve the roads, install comfort stations, 
and provide picnic tables and outdoor stoves. 
There will be boating and fishing in the river. 

It is hoped later that the size of the tract may 
be increased through the purchase by the city of 
an area of over nine acres belonging to an indus- 
trial plant. 


CCC Building Becomes Recreation Center— 
Moving an abandoned CCC building from the 
country to a well-located site in the Negro district 
has given Las Vegas, Nevada, another recreation 
center. The building will be renovated and oper- 
ated by the city recreation department with the 
cooperation of the USO. Programs for both civil- 
ians and servicemen are planned. 

As a further step in meeting the recreation needs 
of the Negro community, the grounds adjacent to 
the building will be developed by the municipal 
recreation department for use as a playground. 
The program calls for outdoor supervision and 
necessary athletic equipment. 

The city council of Las Vegas has given favor- 
able consideration to a new recreation budget of 
$15,000. If approved it will be three times the 
amount previously provided. — From Recreation 
Bullettn, Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services. 
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iF THE FLESH Or 
AMERICA BE WEAK! 


by 
L. B. ICELY 


President 


If the FLESH of America be weak—even the flaming 
spirit bequeathed us by our fighting forefathers 


will gain us nothing. 


If the FLE SH of America be weak—then even our most 
determined will must be canceled by a fluttering 


heart. 


If the FLESH of America be weak—then our men on 
many foreign fronts, on ships at sea, and in the 
air, are lost before the battle begins. 


But, thank God, the SPIRIT of America today is 


willing—as it was in “seventy-six”! 


And the FLESH of America, hardened and strength- 
ened by participation in vigorous American sports, 
is strong, virile, durable—and can be kept so. 


\merica s competitive sports and games are her greatest 


reservoir of fighting and production power. 


Essential equipment to carry on these sports and games, 
in training camps and at home, must be kept 
available during the war—and to maintain the 
health of those who return after we have won. 


Let it not be written in historic words, to be read by 
generations to come, that in this great war for the 
Freedom and Peace of mankind, America’s Spirit 
was willing, but her Flesh was weak. 


Be strong, America! Keep strong America—for the job 
that still lies ahead in war, and in the peace to 
come. Only from an America in which both the 
spirit and the flesh are strong can a shattered world 
draw new strength and go forward. Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co., Chicago, New York, other leading cities. 


-— 


| Doing Our Best for “THE BOYS’’ 


| Among the equipment we are producing for our 
fighters are Aviators’ Kits; Crash Helmets for Tank 
Crews; Cots and Tents and vital items of wood and steel. 


Wikheon 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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BELTS | 7259 @ Punses 
Se bbl foot 
SHADE PULLS |». = J LANYARDS” 
CORD HANDICRAFT 
Teachers, R tion and Playground Instructors, Occupa- 
tional Therapists, et find this craft useful and inter- 
esting. SQUARE KNOTTING requires practically no 
equipment, is easy to learn, develops skill and origi- 
nality and is a pleasant diversion 
Send for : g and samples FREE or take advan- 
tage of ur SPECIAL OFFER which includes our 
regular $1 Inst tion Book together with the 50c 
Beginners Outf all for $1. DON'T DELAY! 


P. C. HERWIG CO. 
SQUARE KNOT HEADQUARTERS 





121 Sands St. Dept. K-8 Brooklyn, N. Y. 





War Information Films—Children want to 
play their part in the war effort. They want to 
know the facts about their country’s participation 
in the war, Recreation leaders are in a position to 
give them accurate and authoritative information 
through the use of Office of War Information films 
now available at service charges as low as 50 and 
25 cents. Further information may be secured 
from the Motion Picture Bureau of the National 
Council, Y.M.C.A., New York City. 





“Gotta Date Tonight?’ 


@ Readers of Recreation will be interested to 
know that articles on teen age recreation 
which have appeared in recent issues of the 
magazine have been brought together in a 
pamphlet under the title, "Gotta Date 


Tonight?" 


This pamphlet 


presenting as it does 
practical experiences in providing recrea- 
tion for boys and girls in their teens, will be 
€ valuable supplement to Teen Trouble, 
recently issued by the Association at 10 


cents a c 


Order your copy of 
"GOTTA DATE TONIGHT?" 


Price 15 cents 


National Recreation Association 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 

















“The Fight for Freedom’”—The Chicago Park 
District since last October has been presenting a 
pageant, “The Fight for Freedom,” which has 
aroused much interest and enthusiasm. It is a his- 
torical dramatization of what Americans fight to 
preserve and portrays the continued effort of 
humanity to attain the longed-for goal of freedom. 
In this project the Park District has the coopera- 
tion of the Chicago branch of the American Feder- 
ation of Radio Artists with the sanction of the 
United Theatrical War Activities Committee. The 
cast is made up of prominent radio stars of Chi- 
cago whose services are donated. One scene, “The 
Melting Pot,” is handled by the Chicago Park 
District. 


Further information regarding the pageant may 
be secured from Ken Carrington, Music-Drama 
Department, Chicago Park District Administra- 
tion Building, 425 East 14th Boulevard, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


A Poetry Contest — From all poems entered 
in their annual poetry contest, which was open to 
the 321,000 members of Camp Fire Girls, the 
work of fifteen-year-old Jan Garthwaite of Madera, 
California, for the second time was chosen first 
prize winner. The title of the poem is “Artist.” In 
making the awards two of the judges wrote: 
“After all, every good poem—even if it happens to 
be concerned with skylarks and daffodils —1s in 
effect fighting on our side against evil and cruelty 
and darkness and lies.”’ 


It is suggested that anyone wishing to have 
copies of the poems receiving awards write the 
Camp Fire Girls, Inc., 88 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. 


On Recreation Leadership Courses — This 
year the Los Angeles Department of Playground 
and Recreation is conducting a home recreation 
leadership course similar to that held last year 
when about three hundred volunteers were gradu- 
ated for home and neighborhood recreation lead- 
ership. Twenty-seven new classes are now in oper- 
ation. The plan involves a ten-week course, After 
twenty hours of work have been completed a cer- 
tificate of achievement in the course is awarded. 
Members of last year’s classes have been assigned 
for specific duties at different playgrounds and 
their services have been invaluable. Not only do 
they continue to give effective service, but all the 
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people graduating from the classes have acquired 
a new appreciation of what recreation means to 
their neighborhood, as well as a knowledge of the 
place of the municipal playground in offering rec- 


reational opportunities to citizens. 





Revolution in Sports 


nued from page 155) 


parcheesi. onfined to their homes as never before, 
they are improvising their recreation in the back 
yard, the living room and the neighborhood play- 
ground 

Instead of merely sitting and watching, Ameri- 
cans are participating, many of them for the first 
time since they were children. And, to their mild 
astonishment, most of them are discovering that 


omespun, back yard sports both provide 
pleasure and help keep them healthy—at a time 
when good health is all-important to the success 
ffort. 


The War Recreation Services of Sev- 
eral Federal and National Agencies 


icd from page 138) 
which is scheduled to be completed June 30, 1943, 
also has made substantial contributions in the field 
of recreation through the construction of facilities 


and the provision of services. From its inception 


in 1935 through June 30, 1942, more than 8,500 
recreational buildings had been constructed, and 
about 6,000 had been renovated. In seven years, 
more than 8,100 parks, and about 12,700 play- 
grounds were constructed or improved. 


The WPA has provided leaders for leisure- 
time activities of children, young people, and 
adults. \ arious indoor and outdoor sports, group 
games, and folk games have been part of the rec- 
reation programs. Classes in craft work have been 


very popular among all ages. In recent years, the 
WPA has directed its recreation services to the 
needs of men in the armed forces and war industry 
workers. Recreation leaders have provided pro- 


grams at military establishments at the request of 
the military authorities. 

Through September 1942, the WPA had ex- 
pended $833,050,000 for the construction of rec- 
reational facilities excluding buildings, and $205,- 
896,000 for the provision of recreation services. 
In addition, sponsors of recreation projects (con- 
struction and service) contributed in the same 
period more than $211,982,000. 
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Thrilling...Timely 
WAR FILMS 
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OFFICIAL U. S. GOVERNMENT 
Office of War Information Films 

































Service 

Charge 
“THE WORLD AT WAR"—5 Reels $2.50 
“TARGET FOR TONIGHT"—5 Reels 2.50 
“WINNING YOUR WINGS" 50 
"MANPOWER" a : . 50 
“DIVIDE AND CONQUER" ... 50 
“CAMPUS ON THE MARCH"... 50 
"U. S. NEWS REVIEWS" ; 50 
“PARATROOPS" .... Rates yee 50 
“KEEPING FIT" Pa ee 50 
“A LETTER FROM BATAAN" ....... cee 50 

(Over a Hundred Other Subjects Available) 


x*wkkexk 


“LAND OF LIBERTY” 
8 REELS ($7.50 Rental) 


The Finest Historical Record of Its Kind 
Ever Available 


* 
At Home on All Fronts, and With Our Allies 


FOOD IS AMMUNITION 


see =— 


“MORE POWER TO YOU” 


—a new 3 reel Technicolor subject, 
featuring new facts about nutrition 
presented in a manner all can under- 
stand, appreciate and profit by. (Free) 


* 
——_—— ENTERTAINMENT ———— 


SELECTED FEATURE FILMS 
Cartoons, Sport and Adventure Subjects — 
All Available at Lowest Rental 


Chaplin 2-Reel Comedies 
R.K.O. — Synchronized with Music and Sound Effects 
“THE ADVENTURER" “EASY STREET” 

“THE FIREMAN" “THE IMMIGRANT" 

“THE FLOORWALKER" “THE COUNT" 

“THE RINK" “ONE A.M.” 

"THE VAGABOND" “BEHIND THE SCREEN" 
“THE PAWNSHOP" 

















Send for New Catalog "R.” Listing More 
Than a Thousand Subjects. 
Many of them free. 


Y.M.C.A. MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 


347 Madison Ave., New York 19 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
1700 Patterson Ave., Dallas 351 Turk St., San Francisco 
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AERIAL TENNIS DART 


Similar to Badminton 





Birdies have solid, live-rubber base with small nipple at tip; 
each equipped with six selected white feathers. Paddles are of 
3¥g” plywood, with built up handles and leather tips. All equip- 
ment minutely fashioned. Sent on approval. 


SELLS AERIAL TENNIS COMPANY 


4838 BELINDER ROAD KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 





Community Recreation Developments 
m page 131) 

funds for rect ind Faribault, Minnesota, au- 

thorized a joint ol and city program. In Ohio, 

where a 65 favorable vote is required on 


referenda tax funds, three cities—Can- 


ton, Daytor Lakewood failed by a small 
margin to adopt recreation tax levies. 
Lake Charl Louisiana, passed a recreation 


} ] ' 7 f 7 _ t - : - : 
bond issue fi 5,000 to provide three recreation 
buildings an recreation area; Youngstown, 


Ohio, $85,001 rchase a playfield, and Urbana, 


Ilinois, $12 service club site. Haverford 
lownship, Pennsylvania, defeated a $225,000 bond 
issue to cart long range development plan. 


Program 


Special em] in many local recreation pro- 
grams was given to the following: the establish- 
ment and mainte ce ot recreation centers and 


special prog ithletics and social recreation 
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AND PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
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Low Prices Will Surprise You — 





BUY FROM YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY DISTRIBUTOR 
Write Us for Specifications and Prices 
PLAYGROUND ENGINEERS DIVISION 


LITCHFIELD MANUFACTURING CO. 
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for servicemen; the organization in war indus- 
trial centers of activities to serve the needs of work- 
ers and their families; cooperation with the Na- 


tional Physical Fitness Program through the ex- 
pansion of activities involving vigorous exercise or 
relaxation, designed to furnish relief from war- 
time mental and physical strain ; major considera- 
tion to the teen-age group whose recreation needs 
have been intensified by the war; introduction in 
playground programs of activities and projects 
directly related to the war effort such as sewing 
for hospitals and the American Red Cross, mak- 
ing games for servicemen, gardening, conserva- 
tion, salvage campaigns and pageants focusing at- 
tention upon such themes as citizenship or Pan 
American relations; development of diversified 
neighborhood programs with special emphasis on 
service to the entire family. In coastal cities out- 
door evening activities were markedly curtailed 
due to the dimout regulations. 

The operation by municipal recreation depart- 
ments of centers and activities for men in uniform 
was general throughout the country in cities near 
military establishments. In this respect the state of 
Florida was outstanding. About 83 out of a total 
of 114 local servicemen’s units in the state were 
operated by the municipalities, usually through 
their local recreation department. Men in uniform 
were also encouraged to take part in the commu- 
nity’s normal recreation program and they were 
commonly granted the use of recreation facilities 
either without charge or at a reduced fee. 

Local recreation leaders have cooperated closely 
with the civilian war drives of the Federal gov- 
ernment, such as the Victory Gardens program, 
the High School Victory Corps, and the various 
salvage drives. Local recreation centers were made 
available and used freely to house local headquar- 
ters of various war agencies. In many cities the 
recreation executive was assigned responsibility 
for various parts of the local defense program. 


Areas and Facilities 


Due to the lack of materials there was relatively 
little expansion of local recreation areas and facili- 
ties during the year other than the special war rec- 
reation facilities financed largely from Federal 
funds. New recreation buildings to serve colored 
citizens were opened during the year in Asbury 
Park, New Jersey; Champaign and Rockford, 
Illinois ; Greenwich, Connecticut ; Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania; and Ypsilanti, Michigan. A marked drop 
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in attendance at most outlying and regional recrea- 
tion areas due to transportation difficulties was 
offset by a more intensified use of neighborhood 


facilitie S 


In a number of cities, especially along the sea- 
coast, indoor and outdoor facilities were lost to 
civilian use by reason of their occupation by the 
armed forces. Fortunately in a few cases the fa- 
cilities have been restored to community use. 
\mong the cities in the east where such losses oc- 
curred are: Portland, Maine; Elizabeth, New Jer- 
sey; Washington, D. C.; Miami, Tampa, Daytona 
Beach, and other Florida cities. On the west coast 
they include San Diego, Long Beach, Los Angeles 
and Santa Barbara, California; and Seattle, Wash- 
ington, where eleven areas were wholly or par- 
tially occupied by troops. In Washington, D. C., 
the Congress voted funds to develop new areas to 
replace several of those appropriated by the armed 


services 


Notable among 1942 gifts to municipalities for 
recreation purposes were a 50-acre park and rec- 
reation area in Sacramento, California ; a $270,000 
estate including a fine residence in Bexley, Ohio; 
and $25,000 for the development of a Negro park 
in Houston, Texas. Tax delinquent properties 
were taken over for recreation in a number of 
cities. St. Paul, Minnesota, acquired thirteen such 
properties most of which will be developed as play- 
rounds 


oO 
| 


Other Developments 

Further evidence of the increased appreciation 
of the necessity for recreation services during the 
war was the notable development of new programs 
on a year-round basis. In 1942 for the first time 
thirty-one cities employed with local funds full- 
time superintendents of recreation. Five cities em- 
ployed full-time directors of colored work for the 
first time 

The need for additional community recreation 
facilities and services received careful considera- 
tion by the National Resources Planning Board in 
its study of probable postwar conditions and the 
development of a postwar public works program. 
The possibilities for worth-while employment in 
meeting the present inadequacies in the recreation 
field were being studied by many local recreation 
authorities. Dallas, Texas; Baltimore, Maryland; 
Kearny, New Jersey; and Portland, Maine, are 
outstanding examples of cities where long range 
recreation plans were made. 
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Champions in every league know 
the value of playing with the 
best. That's why the leading 
hitters in Baseball and Softball 
rely on Genuine Autographed 
Louisville Sluggers to keep them 
on top of the heap. Special 
scholastic models are available 
in a variety of styles and shapes 
to meet every hitter's require- 
ments. See them at your deal- 
ers. It pays to play with the 
BEST! 

FREE—Enough copies of “Famous 

Slugger Year Book, 1943” and 

“Official Softball Rule Book, 1943” 


to supply your teams— 
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New Publications in the Leisure Time Field 











The New Ice-Breakers 


By Edna Geister. | er and Brothers, New York. 
$1.50. 
Sata GEIST! t book, dedicated to those who 
create laughte vorld that needs more, adds an- 
other party book t er long list of widely used collec- 
tions of ice-br ere are over a hundred games to 
hoose from i1 lassified as to type and use, 
and they range ft musical mixers to quiz games 
for small gt ecreation leaders who are be- 
ginning their ( vill find exceedingly helpful 
hapters on Part d Pa Techniques 


Partners in Victory 


By E. C. Wor aboration with others. Associa- 
tion Press, } $1.01 

A’ EAR AFTER 1 ation of Soldiers in Overalls by 

the Asso s, this booklet has been pub- 
lished to answe ries as to what the Y.M.C.A. 
movement has g the intervening year to meet 
new wartime condit | what changes have been made 
which vitally af e work of local Associations. 


Though addres to Y.M.C.A. secretaries, 


T 


Partners in to offer recreation work- 


ers, especially f experiments in leisure- 
time activities v ave been made and of the pro- 
grams conducted ‘klet is a challenge in its frank 


facing of fact ntati of situations. 


The Vegetable Encyclopedia and 
Gardener's Guide 


By Victor A. Ti e New Home Library, New 
York. $.69 

Nem MENDOUS f practical information for the 

home vegeta ¢ lener is to be found in this vol- 


hree parts. In Part I, the 


ume which is 
“Encyclopedia I getables,” each vegetable is fully 
1 ctions on soil requirements, 


f 


ri 


described a1 


cultural directions ention and cure of plant diseases, 
and avoidance of insect pests. Part II takes into account 
the increasing interest growing herbs and treats them 
in the same way a e vegetables are treated in Part I. 


Part III, “The Gar 
important gener tructions and suggestions which 


Guide,” brings together all the 


apply to vegetable g s as a whole. There are many 


illustrations in this exceedingly practical book. 


] . . 
Long's Bible Quiz 
By J. C. Long. George W. Stewart, Publisher, Inc., New 
York. $1.00 
= BOOK IS ED to refresh and enlarge our 


ble. Composed of questions and 


knowledge 
answers so arrange: they may be used by groups for 
fun or for stud d by individuals for daily reading 
through the year, the book consists of a series of fifty- 


two sets of quest 
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At Home with Children 


By Charlotte G. Garrison and Emma Dickson Sheehy, 
Henry Holt and Company, New York. $2.50 : 
bg COM MON-SENSE GUIDE to preschool play and train- 

ing discusses places to play, things to play with, and 
methods of putting both to the most satisfactory use, 
Play, indoors and out, toys and playthings, crafts, books 
and stories, music, pictures, holidays, parties and ex- 
cursions are all included, and simpie practical suggestions 
for their utilization are offered. The book is based on the 
assumption that “a child’s play life is serious business— 
for the child. It should be a matter of equally serious 
but not solemn interest for all grownups concerned. 
Accordingly the book should be an invaluable aid to 
parents in learning how to enjoy and understa their 


children. 


National Anthems of the United Na- 
tions and Associated Powers 


By Lorraine Noel Finley, Bryceson Treharne, and Robert 
Schirmer. Boston Music Company, Boston. $1.00. 
begin THE TERM “United Nations” refers only to the 

twenty-nine countries which signed the United Na- 
tions Declaration at Washington, the editors of this book 
have felt it desirable to include in the collection the na- 
tional anthems of those other countries which, by declar- 
ing war or breaking off diplomatic relations and co- 
operating in other ways with our government, have 
definitely aligned themselves on the side of the forces of 
freedom and democracy. Among these countries are a 
number of South American countries, Iceland, Iran, and 
others. The words are given in the language of the 
country presented, as well as the English version. The 
music, too, is presented. In addition, there is a sheet 
containing the flags of the Associated Powers. 


Fun with Cards 


By Dale Adams. A. S. Barnes and Company, New 
York. $1.00. 
Ar VARIETY OF CARD GAMES from Gin Rummy to 
Spread Eagle will be found here. There are games 
to suit any mood and any occasion, and there is a section 
for the lone player who delights in Solitaire. 


Fun with Music 
3y Sigmund Spaeth. Sales Results Company, 117 West 
48th Street, New York. $.25. 

USIC BECOMES a real recreation under Mr. Spaeth’s 
M skillful interpretation, “an honest source of enjoy- 
ment, a medium of self-expression,” to use the words of 
Michael Gore who has written the introduction to this 
booklet. It contains forty popular old-time favorites, 
gives us 101 ways to enjoy music, suggests games, tricks, 
and stunts with music, and offers tips for the amateur 
song writer. There are, too, suggestions on how to play 
piano by ear. 
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VEW PUBLICATIONS IN THE LEISURE TIME FIELD 


Cooking, Carrying, Camping on the 

Appalachian Trail. 
By S. W Edwards Obtainable from the author at 
Box 37, Forest Glen, Maryland. $.25. 

The second edition of this manual for beginners, little 
changed from the first edition, contains a wealth of ma- 
terial on all the details of hiking and camping which 
make one a happy and successful traveler on the trail. 


Key to Wartime Washington 
and the United Nations. 


Magazine Division, Office of War Information, 


Washington, D. 

For those of us who think of wartime Washington as 
a maze of bureaus and offices where finding one’s way 
about would be a hopeless venture, this booklet comes as 
a godsend. It is designed primarily as a guide to maga- 
zine editors and writers cooperating in the dissemination 
of war information, but it is a source of information in 
which every citizen is interested. 


Pair Skating and Dancing on Ice. 

Robert Dench and Rosemarie Stewart. Prentice- 

Hall, Inc., New York. $2.00. 

signed for both the average ice skater 
he professional, gives easy-to-follow, step-by-step 
ms to any couple who wants to pair up on ice just 
f it or as professionals. In addition to direc- 
tions for dance steps, spirals, jumps and spins, and other 
book contains some special instructions for 
eginners and information on equipment and _ skating 
terms. 





tL 


figures, th 


Recreation in the Home. 
Published by the Auxiliary Organizations of the 
hurt hrist of Latter-day Saints. Salt 


f 
f 


Lake ( tal p.2 
This 140 page booklet is dedicated to fathers, mothers, 
and children in Latter-day Saint homes, but it might 
equally well have been dedicated to families everywhere. 
While there are some references to the activities of the 
Mormon church and some historical data in the opening 
and closing chapters of greater interest to members of 


this church than to others, there is a wealth of material 
on home play which all families will want. Music, drama, 
dancing, reading, storytelling, conversation, radio, games, 
backyard play and play materials, and hobbies are all 
discussed and very definite suggestions are given. There 
are also chapters on special days and events, fun and 
food, and manners at home and abroad. 

Here is a timely and rich storehouse of information on 
home centered recreation 


Young America at Play. 


By Clara Evans, Graham Haswell, and Earl John- 

son. The University Publishing Company, Lincoln 

Nebraska. $.60 
_ This booklet will fill a real need especially for teachers 
in rural or small elementary schools. The games de- 
scribed have been arranged to meet varying needs and 
abilities, and they have also been designated as to the 
type of activity required. Directions are given for at least 
ninety games, a few of them singing games with music, 
and suggestions are offered for dramatic plays. 


Teaching Athletic Skills in Physical Education. 
By Henry C. Craine. Inor Publishing Company, Inc., 
New York. $2.75. 

During the author’s fifteen years of experience in teach- 
ing athletic skills in secondary-school physical education 
classes, he has collected, improvised, and adapted hun- 
dreds of competitive skills activities. From this material 
the 215 skills activities presented in Part II were selected 
as the most effective in actual practice. Part I deals with 
the athletic skills teaching program, which was based on 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 
for RECREATION LEADERS 


Just Published! 


Arts and Crafts: A Practical Handbook 
By Marcuerite Ick1s 

A manual of first importance, a comprehensive ref- 
erence book for both beginners and teachers. It covers 
in detail the following subjects: Pottery, Leather- 
craft, Weaving, Puppetry, Metalcraft, Papercraft, 
Silk Screen, Textile Printing, Whittling, Printing 
Press and Bookbinding. Here indeed is a guide to 
those who wish to learn how to make these things 
and enjoy the satisfaction of their own handiwork. 

6” x 9”, Cloth, Illustrated, $2.50 

A Camping Manual 
By R. Avice Droucut 

This thoughtful and careful analysis of real camp- 
ing is a boon to the many physical educators who 
spend their summers in camp work. The author is 
an internationally known authority who writes freely 
of her own experience in all types of camp work. If 
you are interested in the setup and management of a 
successful camp, this is the book for you. 

6” x 9”, Cloth, Illustrated, $2.00 


The Junior Book of Camping 
and Woodcraft 


By Bernarp S. Mason 


In this new book by the author of the now famous 
W oodcrajt, the full scope of campcraft and woodcraft 
is set forth with amazing simplicity and vividness. 
By word and picture the facts are made to stand out 
so that no one can miss them. With the great wealth 
of information in this volume, anyone can camp 
successfully, any time and any place. 
8,” x 11”, Cloth, Illustrated, $2.00 


Building Morale 
By Jay B. Nasn, Ph. D. 

A stimulating book which will be an inspiration 
and help to all recreation leaders. Dr. Nash explains 
morale in simple language and shows how important 
it is in our daily life and, in turn, how vital to the 
life of our country. 

5” x84”, Cloth, $1.00 


Standard Titles You Should Have 
On Your Reference Shelf 


Europe At Play by L. H. Wer, Special Price, $5.00 
Parks: A Manual of Municipal and County Parks 
by L. H. Weir 2 volume edition—per set $20.00 
In one volume = 4.50 
The Organization and Administration of Play- 
grounds and Recreation by Jay B. Nasu, Ph. D., 
$3.00 
Woodcraft by Bernarp S. Mason, $3.00 
The Party Book by Mary Breen, $2.50 


Send for new complete catalogue 
A.S. BARNES AND COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. RM, 67 West 44th Street 
New York 18, New York 
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TRAINING YOUR 
PLAYGROUND LEADERS 


... An Institute Syllabus 


HE WAR has created a shortage of experienced 

and trained playground workers. This summer 
playground authorities must use as leaders many per- 
sons whose preparation for such service has been very 
limited. The pre-summer institute will be more es- 
sential than ever before and training programs will 
need to be conducted throughout the season. 


To help playground authorities plan and conduct 
their training institute and in-service training pro- 
grams, the Association offers a new booklet, Training 
Your Playground Leaders—An Institute Syllabus. It 
contains lists of topics for discussion and study with 
detailed outlines and reading references for each, a 
suggested institute schedule, and practical ideas for 
institute procedure 


Price $.35 


National Recreation Association 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


























personal interviews and the results of a questionnaire 
designed to dis the problems that physical education 
teachers face ng athletic skills in their classes. 


Fun for Boys and Girls. 


By Cappy D Greenberg: Publisher, New York. 
$2.00. 

This book, first blished in October, 1942, and now 
in its second printing, is packed full of novel projects 
showing youngst 1ow to make their own toys and 
games out materials available in every home. 
And, in addit there are a large number of tricks, 
puzzles, stunts and mental games. 


New Patriotic Songs. 


G. Schirm New York. $.50 each. 


Two new song cently published come as a result 
of the war. One of them, Lets Sing a Song of America 
by Renee Wright, has a fine, brisk courage and rousing 


omposed by Jacques Wolfe, though 
ised for group singing. It is strong 
vords and music.—A. D. Zanszig. 


music. Ow 
a solo song. may be 


and inspiring 


Urban Planning and Public Opinion. 
By Melville C. Branch, Jr. The 
Research, Princeton University, 
Jersey. $1.00 


Urban 
New 


Bureau of 
Princeton, 


The public which this research is based 
is believed to be the first national opinion survey directed 
toward the general field of planning and, more speci- 
fically, toward the d of urban planning. It tells what 
city dwellers think about city improvement and cites the 
lack of good, re ibly priced housing as an outstand- 
ing problem facing cities. Asked what they would like 
done to their neighborhood to make it a better 
place to live people emphasized the need of better 
streets and street facilities, neighborhood cleanliness, and 
the removal of dilapidated or empty buildings. They 
called for m« icipal parks and playgrounds. 

The survey wed that almost twice as many city 
dwellers want wn a home as do at the present time, 
finding in hom« ership a sense of security, personal 
independence, i le of possession. 


survey on 


to see 
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Modernistic Chip Carving. 
By Vic Mankin. The Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee. Paper bound, $1.25; cloth, $1.75. 

This form of chip carving is done with only one simple, 
inexpensive tool, the skew chisel, in the use of which 
skill may be easily developed. Once this skill is acquired, 
it is easy to beautify a large variety of objects. Not 
only methods of carving, but the subject of designing is 
discussed. 


Humor in American Song. 


By Arthur Loesser. Howell, Soskin, Publishers, 
New York. $3.75. 

Mr. Loesser has given us in a single volume a pano- 
rama of American musical humor which reaches back to 
the satirical songs of the Revolutionary period and makes 
its way down to the humorous ditties of World War | 
Minstrel songs, college songs, barbershop ballads, parlor 
pleasantries, and Army and Navy ditties all have their 
place. Cowboys, sailors, coal miners, and workers have 
a voice in this book. There are songs of circuses and 
food, and other subjects about which songs have been 
created for hundreds of years. 


How to Draw Locomotives. 
By Paul B. Mann. The Studio Publications, London 
and New York. $1.00. 

Locomotives have always had a fascination for boys, 
and in spite of the attraction the airplane has at the pres- 
ent time the locomotive still fills an important place. This 
attractive booklet shows what methods of drawing have 
been found most satisfactory. The book is interesting 
because of the historical background it presents, both in 
content and illustrations tracing the development of the 
locomotive since its invention. 


History Sings. 
3y Hazel Gertrude Kinscella. The University Pub- 
lishing Company, New York. $1.50. 

Here is the story of the growth of music in America. 
Beginning with Columbus and the first story to be writ- 
ten about music in the New World, the book runs the 
full gamut of three hundred years of musical progress. 
There are 147 stories moving from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and from Mexico to Hudson Bay; from early 
composers to present-day writers of music; and from 
sacred music to folk tunes and ragtime. 


America’s Natural Wealth. A Story of the 
Use and Abuse of Our Resources. 
By Richard Lieber. Harper and Brothers, New 
York. $2.50. 

For the benefit of the layman Mr. Lieber, a long-time 
friend of the cause of conservation, tells the story of the 
extent, use, and wastage of America’s natural wealth. In 
terms of minerals, water, forests, land, scenery, and rec- 
reational opportunities, the theme is developed both as a 
record of accomplishment and as a challenge to future 


efforts at conservation. 


The Principles of Physical Education. 
By Jesse Feiring Williams, M.D., Sc.D. 
Saunders Company, Philadelphia. $3.00. 

In this, the fourth edition of Dr. Williams’ standard 
textbook, he has included much new material and _ has 
related a great deal of the information to the war emer- 
gency. At the ends of chapters appear new statistical 
information, tables, references, and questions. 


W. B 


Addresses and Proceedings of the National 
Education Association 1942. 
National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 
$3.00. 
This book 
Addresses and 


comprises the eightieth annual volume of 
Proceedings of the National Education 
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Association of the United States. It contains a record 
§ the meetings and activities of the Association and its 
departments committees, commissions, and councils dur- 
ing 1941-42. The book is a valuable record of the part 
that the N.E.A. played in the first year of the global war. 


Let’s Look at the Plant World. 
By David S. Marx. The Botanic Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. $3.00. 

This volume explains “what makes the wheels go 
round” in the plant world. It tells how plants live, how 
they grow, how they utilize their environment for their 
own ends, and how they contribute to the environment of 
others. The book is profusely illustrated. 


Five and Ten. 
By Roberta Whitehead. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. $.85 
This delightfully illustrated book for children of school 
age describes a shopping tour through the five and ten 
cent store 
Toward Democratic Living at School. 
Association for Childhood Education, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street Northwest, Washington, D. C. $.35. 
This booklet, the first Membership Service Bulletin for 


1943, has been prepared primarily for members of the 
Association for Childhood Education, but the specific 
examples it offers of developmental processes in demo- 
cratic living the child’s everyday experience should be 


| 


helpful to all workers with children. 


Ways of Dealing with Absenteeism as 
Part of the War Production Drive. 


War Production Drive Headquarters, War Produc- 
tion Board, Washington, im 
Designed as a guide for plant labor-management pro- 


luction committees, this publication discusses causes of 
absenteeism, but the chief emphasis is on the means of 
solving the problem. The pamphlet outlines the organiza- 
tion and functions of a labor-management committee with 
a subcompnitte absenteeism to secure the facts, study 
the causes, a plan the remedies. 


Farm Aides—A Guide for Group Leaders. 


1 


Prepared jointly by Camp Fire Girls, Inc., Girl Re- 
serve Staff, National Board, Y.W.C.A., and Girl 
Scouts, Inc. Womans Press, New York. $.25. 

This year an army of high school girls will descend 
upon the farms of America to help meet the shortage of 
farm labor. To make this experience an educational one 
for the girls and the work they do valuable to the farmer 
careful supervision will be necessary. This attractively 
illustrated booklet offers important information on a 
variety of subjects for those who will supervise the 


ing tarm workers 


Toys in Wartime. 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C 
This practical handbook offers suggestions to parents 
wartime from discarded material avail- 
able in any me. It also contains a valuable discussion 
ol the importance of play and playthings in the life of 
the child 
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Housing Yearbook 1942. 


Edited by Coleman Woodbury and Edmond H. 
Hoben. National Association of Housing Officials, 
Chicago. $3.00 


Many housing officials contributed articles to this pub- 
lication [In addition to the articles which give a picture 
of housing developments, there is a directory of housing 
agencies, both official and unofficial, operating in the field. 
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Men of Tomorrow. 


Edited by Thomas H. Johnson. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. $2.00. 

In 1941-42 the Lawrenceville School in New Jersey 
carried on a most interesting educational experiment 
when it conducted a series of nine lectures addressed to 
the student body by outstanding men and women in vari- 
ous fields. These essays have now been assembled in a 
single volume by Thomas H. Johnson of the English 
Department of the School. The nine lecturers were: 
Samuel Eliot Morison; Robert H. Jackson; Herbert 
Agar; Reinhold Niebuhr; James Phinney Baxter, 3rd; 
John Eftskine; Earnest A. Hooton; Arthur Krock; and 
Pearl S. Buck. 


Services to the Orthopedically Handicapped. 
Obtainable from Office of Superintendent of Schools, 
2lst Street and the Parkway, Philadelphia. $.50. 

In this. volume we have the report of a study made 
under the auspices of the Trustees of the Widener Me- 
morial School for Crippled Children and the Board of 








Junior Arts and Activities 


for the elementary 
teacher 
and 


ACTIVITIES ON PARADE 
for the pupils 
. 
THE MOST COMPLETE 
EDUCATIONAL PLAN 
EVER PUBLISHED 
* 


TEACHER: 


you owe it to 
yourself and to 
your pupils to 
know how these 
two monthly 
publications 

can help you 


. 
Send 25c for Sample Copies to 
JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 


740 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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STORY PARADE 


A Magazine for Boys and Girls 


offers a gay variety of tales, plays, songs and 
games. It meets the problem of rainy days and 
is invaluable for story telling and recreational 
reading for children under the teen age. 

} Bui_T FoR Camp Wear. The tough paper 
covers stand up under long use and handling 
as does the good quality of text paper used in 
this magazine. 

Camp Special is eight issues for $1.00— 
six sent at once and two more as published in 
June and July. These contain suitable plays, 
songs, and games as well as excellent stories. 





STORY PARADE New York, N. Y. 


Please send your special camp bundle—$1.00 enclosed 


70 Fifth Ave. 


te OE Sees CE Pa ee an eee eae nN Teer OME Le 


Address 


Send I xpress Parcel Post 


























Public Education of Philadelphia. It was prepared to 
help the cause of crippled children everywhere, and its 


suggestions for programs and administrative procedure 
should be exceedingly helpful for all concerned with the 
care of physically handicapped children. 


Community Life in a Democracy. 
Edited by Florence C. Bingham. National Congress 


of Parents and Teachers, Chicago, Illinois. $1.00. 
This book is the rd of a series of publications issued 
by the National Congress of Parents and Teachers deal- 
ing with the three 4jor areas in which the organization 


children and youth—the home, 
ymmmunity. It is addressed to the 


is working in behali 
the school, and th 


typical community-minded American citizen and deals 
with the nature and preservation of the American way of 
life. A score of leaders have contributed articles. The 
subject of recreat liscussed ‘by Weaver W. Pang- 


John H. Chase 


Ww HAS COME to the Association of the death 
of John H. Chase, Executive Secretary of 
the Youngstown, Ohio, Playground Association. 
For thirty years Mr. Chase had been the leader in 
the Youngstown recreation program. He had for- 
merly been a professor of geology at Youngstown 
College, where he insisted that his students spend 
much of their time outdoors instead of over books, 
He had also been active in settlement work. He 
was a pioneer in the recreation field. 

In 1935 Youngstown, Ohio, observed John H. 
Chase Day, when some 3,500 persons turned out 
to cheer him. The previous year he had received 
a medal for his community services. 








burn of the National Recreation Association under the 
title, “The Unifying Bonds of Recreation.” 


Uncle Sam Drops in and Reviews 
His Army of Stay-at-Homes. 


By Mignon Quaw Lott. Obtainable from the author 
at 1114 University Avenue, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
$.25. 

Two pageants are included in this pamphlet, one of the 
“Programs with a Purpose” series. The first one, writ- 
ten for the Agricultural Extension Division of Louisiana 
State University, was presented at the Farm and Home 
Convention in August, 1941. The second, “Americans 
All!” was written for a 4-H Club group. This pageant 
was written around the Latin-American theme and 
features twenty countries in South America. 


Golf. 
By Patty Berg and Otis Dypwick. Barnes Dollar 
Sports Library. A. S. Barnes and Company, New 
York. $1.00. 

This book is a composite of all the ideas and teachings 
of the world’s most successful golfers. It is designed to 
give a broad grasp of the fundamentals of good golf and 
is a valuable aid to self-teaching for anyone wishing to 
learn to play golf the correct way. The book is illus- 
trated by over eighty photographs, all showing Miss 
3erg’s method of play. Each is the result of painstaking 
effort to illustrate correctly the form and methods of the 
champion, 


The Record Book. Second Supplement. 
Ry David Hall. Smith and Durrell, New York. $1.50. 
The Second Supplement to The Record Book lists and 
evaluates all the best recordings released during the past 
twelve months, and it is an essential companion volume 
to the enlarged edition of The Record Book. In addition 
to the listing of records, Mr. Hall explains the improve- 
ments and developments in the field of recorded music 
and discusses the effect of the war upon the industry. 


Small Community Economics. 
3y Arthur E. Morgan. Community Service, Inc., 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. $.25. 

This interesting booklet suggests how through coopera- 
tive methods and the application of practical economics 
rural life may be enriched. Regarding leisure-time ac- 
tivities Dr. Morgan says in urging the use of coopera- 
tive effort: “A single major park and recreation de- 

(Continued on page 194) 
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MAGAZINES AND PAMPHLETS 





Magazines and Pamphlets 


Recently Received Containing Articles of 
| Current Interest to the Recreation Worker | 














MAGAZINES 


Education for Victory, May 15, 1943 
Summertime in the All-Day School Program 


The Guardian, May 1943 
Let’s Sing About It! by Dorothy Van Kirk 


Journal of Educational Sociology, May 1943 
Civilian Aid in the Armed Forces’ Educational Pro- 


gram, by Francis Keppel, secretary, Joint Army 
ind Navy Committee on Welfare and Recreation 

Recreation in Cooperatives, by Ruth Charpenning 
Norris 


Journal of Health and Physical Education, May 1943 
Are Sports Enough? by Eleanor Metheny 


Motive, April 1943 
Recreation in Community, by Olcutt Sanders 
Service Beyond College Walls, by Lauriel Eubank 


The National Elementary School Principal, April 1943 
The City Elementary School and Community Rela- 
tions, by C. L. Miller 


The Nation’s Schools, May 1943 
\ Small School System Takes Over Community 
Recreation, by James A. Lewis 
First Under the Lanham Act, by J. Allen Hickerson 
in a Navy Town Schools Take Up the Burden, by 


les Bursch 


Parents’ Magazine, May 1943 
Westchester Children’s Workshop, an Experiment in 
Self-Expression, by June P. Wilson 


Parents’ Magazine, June 1943 


Build a Gadget Playground, by Barbara Leonard 


Revi Ids 


PAMPHLETS 


A Self-Help Community Program by Anthony Sorrentino 
The Welfare Bulletin, February 1943 


America’s Leaders of Tomorrow Are Talking. Discus- 
sion outline on problems facing young people today 
led by a committee of staff members from 
erican Council on Education, Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, and American Country Life As- 


Annual Report 1942. Emphasizes new features in the 
pment of the Play Schools Association 
Play Schools Association, Inc., 1841 Broadway, New 


kK City 


deve it 


Bulletin on Community Organization for Recreation. 
West Virginia Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
707 Chesapeake and Ohio Building, Huntington, 
West Virginia 
Counselor's Manual. 
Sherwood Forest Camp, Tray, Missouri 


JUNE 1943 





A Comprehensive, All-Purpose 
Entertainment Plan-Book for 
Playground, Camp, Club, School 


and Home. 


A necessity for recreation and camp direc- 
tors, this fun library of over 1,000 pages 
presents more than 2,400 plans for parties, 
entertainments, games, stunts, indoor and 
outdoor sports. 


211 drawings, charts, and diagrams show- 
ing how games are played, how materials 
and equipment are made, and how playing 
fields are laid out. 


An encyclopedia of clean, wholesome fun 
for everyone from eight to eighty! 


“Alive with fun, it is a necessity for 
the year ’round fun enthusiast; a 
bargain for the occasional enter- 
tainer; a real life-saver for last-min- 
ute plans for good-time occasions.” — 
The Camp Director’s Handbook. 


1008 Pages, Fully Indexed, $2.75 





At Your Bookstore 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 


Nashville, Tennessee 
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Excerpts from the National Anthems of the 21 American 


Republics. Arran r piano by Luis Guzman 
Issued by the |] American Union, Washington, 
D.C. 

Farm Aides, a Guide for Group Leaders. Camp Fire 
Girls, Inc., Girl Re e Staff, Y.W.C.A., Girl Scouts, 
Inc. 

The Woma New York City. Price 25 cents 


Games Children Like 


Association for ood Education, 1201 16th Street. 
N. W., Washingt D. ( Price 20 cents 
Plays and Games, Where to Find Them. 
Michigan Congr f Parents and Teachers, Rec- 
reation Committee 
Social Recreation. 1943. Sponsored by Recreation Coun- 
cil, Community t of San Diego, California 


Songs Children Like 


\ssociatior for lhood Education, 1201 16th Street, 
N. W.. W D. ¢ Price 20 cents. 


Stories Children Like 
Association ( | cd 


Education, 1201 16th Street, 
N. W., Was ot D. ( 


Price 20 cents. 
Summary Report of Recreation-for-War-Workers Con- 
ference. April 18, 1943, Toronto, Ontario 
Welfare Cou of Toronto and District, 100 Ade- 
laide Street, V ronte 


The Handbook on Interstate Crime Control. 


Prepared rstate Commission on Crime, 


November 


To: Mothers and Fathers of the Nation’s Wartime Chil- 
dren, Everywhere, U.S.A. 
Prepared | S. Department of Labor, Chil- 
dren’s But ot D.C 














NEW PUBLICATIONS 


] ? 
I9Z) 


velopment, most suitable and beautiful 


spot available, mig rve the entire region. ... Regional 
cultural interest rl ould be developed. Music 
and lectures that é ailable to any one com- 
munity might be reach of the region as a whole 
at a cultural ty center near the middle of 


the area.” 


25 Non-Royalty One-Act American Comedies. 


Compiled Kozl Greenberg: Pub- 
lisher, New $2.50 

A collectic t comedies for adults—all vith 

American settings with gay situations and amv .ug 

dialogue. Most of lays have been tested by success- 

ful presentati tage Among the playwrights 

represented aré tty Smith, Robert Finch, Stanley 


Kauffmann, a1 


Here’s How! A Guide to Economy in Stagecraft. 


By Herbert lake. Row, Peterson & Company, 
Evanston, I] $2.00 
This compilat scenery fundamentals presents the 
solution to sor producer’s toughest problems. It 
is a practical ¢ to the amateur scene builder and 
shows how the d nds ma be achieved at a mini- 


mum expense illustrations and diagrams 


to clarify tl 


l€ 


Hiking, Camping and Mountaineering. 


3y Roland C. Geist. Harper and Brothers, New 
York. $3.00. 
All who would know the essentials for enjoying to the 


full the pleasures of hiking, camping and mountaineering 
will find them in this volume written out of an extensive 
experience in this field. Intensely practical in all its sug- 
gestions, the book is an encyclopedia of information for 
those who would get the most from the out of doors 


Rainbow Packet—Children’s Friendship Frontiers. 


Board of Foreign Missions, Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

The Rainbow Packets are arranged in three series, 
Each contains an envelope devoted to the Friendship 
Frontiers via Africa, Syria, Mexico, China, India, Japan, 
and Thailand. Information is given on the customs of 
each country, the games played, and there are stories 
about the country and other material of interest. Each 
set contains a children’s map of the world with instruc- 
tions for coloring and cut-outs of dolls in costume for 
each country. All three sets follow a similar plan in 
their contents. A set of seven envelopes, constituting a 


packet, may be secured for 25 cents. 


25 Vegetables Anyone Can Grow. 


By Ann Roe Robbins. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
New York. $2.50. 
This book is intended for the people who would con- 
vert a barren strip of land in their backyards into “neat 
rows of flourishing vitamins and minerals,” and for the 


home gardener who would aid his country in the present 
emergency and supplement the family larder with stored 
and canned vegetables. The boak not only gives instruc- 
tions for growing vegetables but tells how to store them 


and how to’ preserve them by canning, drying, and 
brining. 


Grow Your Own Vegetables. 


By Paul W. Dempsey. Houghton Mifflin ( pany, 
Boston. $2.50. 

This new edition of Mr. Dempsey’s practical manual, 
with its recent discoveries in the technique of vegetable 
gardening, includes “The Twenty-Minute-a-Day Gar- 
den,” by Albert C. Burrage, Jr. 


Children Object! 
$y Sabra Holbrook. The Viking Press, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. $2.00. 

In the schools of New York City there is an organiza- 
tion known as “Youthbuilders” composed of what might 
be called citizenship clubs—groups of young people who 
object to the common attitude toward children because 
they feel sure they have a definite contribution to make 
to their school, their country and the future of the whole 


world and want to play their part in the present crisis 
This book tells of concrete achievements Youthuilders 
have made in such matters as order in the city play- 
grounds, collection of scrap, sale of war bonds and 
stamps, and the development of true understanding of 


what democracy really means 


Everyday Birds. 
By Gertrude E. Allen. Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park 
Street, Boston. $.85. 

This book gives simple facts about six comnx irds— 
robins, crows, chicadees, woodpeckers, ducks, and wrens. 
The subject matter written to be of interest to children 1s 
accompanied by pictures which will give the children the 
fun of recognizing them. All of the material was tried 
out on nursery children to make sure it would be under- 
standable and interesting to them. 
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THE BUYERS’ GUIDE 


Check list of advertisers using RECREATION from June 1942 through June 1943 


{[A) Indicates Advertiser 
(E) Exhibitor at the War Recreation Congress in Cincinnati, Ohio, September 28- October 2, 1942 


Publishers 
A E The Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 
(A number of publications on parties and 


games 


E Association Press 
347 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


( Books on recreation activities ) 


AE A. 5S. Barnes & Company 
67 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 
( Books on health, physical education, rec- 


reation, sports, dancing, and pageantry ) 


E Beacon Press 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


(General List 


E C, C. Birchard & Company 
221 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
(Music, including singing games and rec- 


reational music ) 


E Stephen Daye Company 
Brattleboro. Vermont 


(General List ) 


E E. P. Dutton and Company 
300 Fourth Avenue, New York, N., Y. 


(General List ) 


E Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc. 
Franklin, Ohio 


(Publishers of Dramatic Books ) 


E Greenberg Publishers 


67 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 
(General List ) 

E Harper & Brothers 
49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
(General List ) 


E Manual Arts Press 
Peoria, Illinois 
(Shop Practice and work books ) 


4 Paull-Pioneer Music Corporation 
1657 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


( Book on the Dance) 


E Pocketbooks, Inc. 
1230 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
(General List ) 


E Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


(Publishers of pamphlets on nutrition, 
health and social welfare) 


E Survey Associates 
112 East 19th Street, New York, N. Y. 
( Magazine Publishers ) 


E University of Chicago Press 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
(Books on Sociology, Education, Recre- 
ation ) 


A E Womans Press 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
(General List) 


Handicrafts 


A American Handicrafts Company 
193 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
(A complete line of school and playground 
handicraft materials ) 


A A. Neely Hall Productions 
Dept. R, Elmhurst, Illinois 
(Craft Patterns for practical playtime 
projects ) 





To Readers of RECREATION: 


We are bringing to the attention of our read- 
ers the names of the advertisers who since the 
publication of the last YEAR Boox have taken 
space in the pages of the magazine, thus help- 
ing to provide the financial support which has 
made it possible to make RECREATION more ef- 
fective. We believe our readers will wish to 








show their appreciation of this service by turn- 
ing to these advertisers as need arises for the 
products they have to offer. 


Do not neglect to read the advertisements 
appearing in RecrEATION. They can be of 
practical help to you. 
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g Company 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


fandicrafts 


Playground Equipment and Supplies. 


Street, New York, N. Y. 
tennis and other games 


Balke-Collender 
Wabash Street, ¢ hicago, [1] 


Billiard Tables ) 


emical Products Company 
rth Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 


foot preventative ) 


Hngineers, Litchfield Mig. Co 
lichigan 


| 


d Equipment ) 


ter ( orporation 
120 Broadway, Ottawa, III. 
(Jungle-Gym, climbing structure for 


playgrounds ) 


Surfacing 
A Gulf Oil C 


ae 
’ 
mull 


I poration 
lding, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gulf ni-Soil Set for treating play- 
grounds, tennis courts and other areas for 
] 


1 


tro! ) 


Films 


A Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau 
347 M on Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Di t | Films for Recreation 


Sporting Goods and Games 


Ik Horseshoe Company 
Avenue, Duluth, Minn. 
equipment for official horse- 
including rules, instructions, 


Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 
sports ) 
A E Hillerich & Bradsby Company 


434 Fine Street, Louisville, Ky. 


turer of Slugger Baseball and 
55 


_ockette 
pect Street, Westfield, N. J. 


Score Cards) 


E Lowe & Campbell Athletic Goods Company 
Chicago, IIl. 
{ Sporting Gor yds ) 


National Association Service 
3017 Glenwood Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 
(Games, “Party Capers’) 


Rawlings Manufacturing Company 
Lucas Ave. and 23rd St., St. Louis, Mo¥ 
(Manufacturer of Athletic Equipment) 


Sells Aerial Tennis Company 
4838 Belinder Road, Kansas City, Kansagy 
(Manufacturer of Aerial Tennis Dart 
Game ) 
Two-Way Bowling Corporation 
114 East 32nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
(Portable bowling game ) 
U. S. Paddle Tennis Association 
185 Mercer Street, New York, N. Y. 
(Manufacturer of Paddle Tennis and 
Mini-Golf Equipment ) 
W. J. Voit Rubber Corporation 
Box 250, Arcade Station 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Rubber balls for all types of games) 
Wilson Sporting Goods Company 
2037 Powell Avenue, Chicago, III. 
(Sporting Goods) 


Schools 


A University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
(Courses in Case and Group Work) 


A University of Wisconsin 
(Summer Courses in Recreational 
Leadership ) 


Miscellaneous 


E Association of American Playing Card 
Manufacturers, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
(Arrco Playing Card Co., Brown & Bige 
low, E, E. Fairchild Corp., U. S. Playing 
Card Co., Western Playing Card Co 
Makers of playing cards) 

A Royal Typewriter Company 
2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
(Typewriters ) 

E Youth Leaders Digest 

P. O. Box 510, Peekskill, N. Y. 
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